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ADTERTlSEiaENT 



FOURTH EDITION. 



Although the numerous and respectable tes- 
timonies in favour of " Tlie Summary Method 
of Teaching Children to read" prove that those 
parents and teachers who understand the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded, consider it 
greatly preferable to the old routine; yet it 
appears that the system has not been sufficiently 
explained in any of the former editions, as some 
persons have declared that, after looking over 
the book, they could not form the least idea 
how it was to be used. It has therefore been 
thought advisable, in the present edition, to 
attempt the removal of this difficulty by a more 
minute explanation, in the hope that every at- 
tentive reader will hence be able to pursue the 
plan with facility and satisfaction. Still, as it is 

a 
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Yl ADVEETISEMENT. 

certainly much easier to explain a system of this 
kind in conversation than in writing, however 
elaborately worded, the Author will have great 
pleasure in answering the personal inquiries of 
any Lady or Gentleman who wishes to ascer- 
tain the practicability and success of this method 
of teaching children to read. 

Park Crescent, 

Portland Place, 

13th Jan. 1829. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB 
BT 

MR. SMART, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 

The profession in which I have been con- 
stantly engaged for two and twenty years, hav- 
ing made me familiar with the theory of lingual 
sounds, and, consequently, with the principles 
on which Mrs. Williams's " Summary Method 
of teaching Children to read," is founded, I 
was applied to by the author to examine an early 
edition of the work, and gi^^^e my opinion of it. 
The result was the letter, which will be found, 
with my name appended, among the other tes- 
timonials in favour of the plan ; and I may take 
the opportunity of stating, that I have examined 
the originals of those testimonials which I have 
verified by a comparison with the extracts, 
and have also seen many letters to the same 
purpose which are not inserted. The com- 
pleted sheets of the fourth edition have now 
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TIU ADVEATISEMENT. 

been put into my hands : — I have examined 
them carefully, and find very considerable im- 
provements throughout flie whole. The ele- 
mentary sounds of the language are now fully 
made out by the emblems; and the reading 
lessons never include more sounds or words 
than are provided for by the previous spelling 
lessons. As to the stifihess or oddity which 
will perhaps be observed in some of the sen- 
tences, I presume it will hardly be a subject of 
complaint, since, in completing the plan, it 
could not be avoided ; and, perhaps, the oddity 
itself may be amusing to young minds. 

Let not the teacher imagine, because this 
way of teaching seems complicated to her^ that 
it will therefore be more difficult to the child 
than the common mode. The case stands pre- 
cisely thus : — here is a^pirth which we have all 
trodden in our youth,— ^a path sufficiently plain, 
but into which we were all conducted by a 
number of perplexing turnings, that we now 
remember extremely well, because of the great 
trouble they gave, and imagine to bdong essen- 
tially to the path itself. To a guide so pre- 
possessed) it is not to be wondered at, that the 
difficult way should seem easy, and the plain 
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ADVEETISEMENT. IX 

way difficult ; for the one she knows well, and 
the other she cannot comprehend till her pre- 
possessions are removed. The, fact is, that the 
copious explanations and directions to the teacher 
which accompany all the lessons in the ensuing 
pages, do not arise from any thing abstruse or diffi- 
cult in the method itself, but from the necessity 
of removing prejudice from the mind of the 
teacher. Supposing no prejudice to exist, the 
simplicity of the present plan, compared with 
the old one, would be striking ; and the present 
and all the other testimonies, as well as the 
copious explanatory matter, would have been 
unnecessary. 

B. H. SMART. 

55, Connaught Terrace, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Though counieis are not necessary for Syllabic Instruction, 
yet they are so mach more amusing to young children, than 
any book can be, that the Author has been induced, in con- 
sequence of numerous applications,* to render the present 
edition more attractive by the addition of appropriate counters^ 
which may bo had at the Publishers, either with or 
without tbe book. 



Pattern of the 
counters appro- 
priated to WiL- 
lilAMS'S Syl. 
liABic Spel- 
ling. 




To prevent 000- 
fusion each set 
is disiingnished 
byadiflferentco- 
loared ground. 



How to use these Counters, 
Begin by showing the child the counter with the Butterfly * 
then turning the picture down, point out the letters, and tell 
him to call each of them Butterfly, bur, as directed in p. 18 ; 
next explain the Dunce in the same way, and pJace both before 
him, with the lettered side uppermost ; if he picks out the 
right, reward him with a bean, or play counter ; if wrong, 
make him forfeit one. When be knows the B's and the 
D's in this way, add the F's, and so on, one by one, till 
be has learned all the letters of the first set ; and then he is to 
« read them in his book, " like a man/' at pp. 27 and *J8 ; and 
on no account to look at any of the counters of tbe second set 
before he can read all the letters repeated in those pages 
in every direction, with perfect case. 

* Some ladies bare spoiled their books by cutting out (be pictures to 
make counters of s probably not being aware that the book is useless 
without the pictures, which are really the foundation of tbe whole svi^tem. 
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PREFACE. 

The following little work is offered to the 
Public without any very sanguine expectation 
of finding it generally approved. A cursory 
glance over the title-page will probably decide 
its fate with the majority of those into whose 
hands it may chance to fall. The learned will 
perhaps condemn it as a weak and impertinent 
attempt to overthrow a System of Education 
which has been handed down from father to son, 
and received the sanction of ages, and to substi- 
tute in its place a ridiculous project without any 
good foundation. Others, who consider learning 
to read a matter of course, think it cannot 
greatly signify how children are taught j and 
that any common spelling-book will answer the 
purpose. Such anticipations are rather dis- 
couraging ; yet, as Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Hamilton have not considered the improvement 
and happiness of the first years of human life 
beneath their attention, no author needs be 
ashamed of following their lead, by pointing 
out a mode of mstruction materially conducive 
tp both. 

Madame de Genlis, speaking of M. Ber^ 
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XU PREFACE. 

thaud's QtuxdriUe des JE/nfans^ thus expresses 
herself: — " U est trfes-vrai qu'il existe une 
" methode avec laquelle un enfant docile et 
" applique apprend ^ lire tr^s-couramment en 
*• quin^ lemons, et pour Penfant leplus bom6, 
<* quatre vcL<m sent plus que sufiisans ; tandis 
" qu'avec la m^hode ordinaire il faut dix-huit 
" mois ou deux ans* L'ancienne m6thode 
" eonsiste, comme on sait, ^ faire connoitre aux 
** en&ns toutes les lettres de Talphabet, et k 
" Ifeur apprendre ensuite la formation des syl- 
^ Tabes, c'est-^-dire, toutes les combinaisons de 
^ ces lettres, deux ^ deux, trois k trois, &c. ; et 
'^ comme le nombre de ces combinaisons est 
" tr^s-consid^rable, pukqu^it y a vingt-deux 
" lettres ^ combiner, et que d'ailleurs il n*y a 
" le plus souvent aucun rapport entre le son 
*• compost des - lettres qui forment chaqu« 
" syllabe, et les sons particuliers de chacune 
" de ces lettres, cette methode est n6cessaire>- 
« ment aussi longue que penible et ennuyeuse 
^ pour les enfans. Cellb de M. Berthaud, au 
** contraire, est tr^s-courte, parce qu'elle borne 
«* h. quatre-vingt-huit le nombre desi combinai- 
<« sons n6eessaircs des lettres, si considerable 
•*^ dans la methode ordinaire. H a d^ouvert^ 
" en efFet, que tons les mots de la langue 
^ Franif oise ne sefit composes que de quatre-, 
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<' vingt;-huit consoDgoa^c^, 4i^<^reutes^ d^ ma* 
*'* mere qiie, comioissant la formation 4^ cea 
** qimtre-vingt-huit consonnances (sajop con- 
*> notbte en detail les lettres qui les.composent), 
*^ on sait lire ; et conune il a appliqui& une figi^e k 
"' cbacune de ces consonnances^ Tenfant les 
** retient avec fecilit^,. et ordinairem.^nt; il ne 
** lui faut plus de deu;x, mpis pour apprei;i4re a 
<< lire cour9inmep.t. II est d'autant plus ex- 
" traordinaire que cette in^thpde ne soit pas 
" mriversellement adoptee, qufil y a pres de 
" quarante ans qu'elle ?st invent^ej ^ais telle 
" est la Constance de rattachenp^ent aux vieilles 
" routines, quelque pen fond^^e qu'elle puisse 
** etre."* Besides this prejudice in favour of 

* " There certainly is a method by which an attentive and 
" docile child may learn to read in fifteen lessons, and the most 
*'' stqpid will not require more than four mouths ; whilst in th^ 
" common way i^ takes eighteen months, or two years. We 
<* know that children are usually taught the letters of the alpha- 
« bet, and are afterwards to form them into syllables by com- 
" bining two or three letters together. As there are twenty- 
<* two letters, these combinations are excessively numerous ; and 
** besides, there is seldom any resemblance between the, sound 
*< of a syllable and that of any of the letters which compose it ; 
'* so that this method must be as tedious as it is difficult to cbil- 
« dren. M. Berthaud's, on the contrary, is very short ; he has 
** confined the necessary combinations of the letters to eighty- 
<< eight sounds, so that those who know the formation of these 
** sounds (without any iseparate detail of the letters which com- 
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XIV PREFACE. 

the old track, another reason has, in all prd-' 
bability, prevented M. Berthaiid's plan from 
being universally adopted, which is, that his 
method of teaching is not clearly described in 
his book ; perhaps he thought it must be as evi- 
dent to others as it was to himself: not consider- 
that any new plan, which differs materially from 
general and long established customs, requires a 
very accurate and minute explanation to render 
it intelligible to those who have no previous 
ideas of such a plan existing in their own minds ; 
or he might not choose that a system invented and 
taught by himself alone, should be familiar to all 
who happened to meet with his book. What- 
ever Mr. B.*s reasons were for the omission, the 
QiuxdrtUe des Enfans had so rapid a sale during 
his life, that three editions were published in 
less than three years; and a new edition was 
preparing when he died. The tenth edition 
appeared at Geneva in the year 1798. 

<< pose them) can read; and as he has assigned a picture to each 
<* sound, the child easily remembera them, and will learn to 
*^ read fluently in two months. It is the more extraordinary 
*} that this method is not universally adopted, as it is near forty 
<* years since it was invented : but such is the constant attach- 
** ment to old tracks, however erroneous and ill founded they 
*« may be." 

VeijIUes du ChdUau, d Parui 1784, 
T(m. IL Mte 55. 
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PKEFACS. XV 

The French language has been taught in 
England, with the greatest success, for more than 
thirty years, by M. Berthaud's system', which is 
not only preferable for beginners, but has also 
proved essentially useful to numbers who had 
previously learned French without acquiring a 
correct pronunciation, experience having proved 
that the worst errors in pronunciation will be 
entirely overcome in a few months, by proper 
attention to this mode of syllabic instruction. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Le Noir published an 
English syUahic spelling hook, upon a similar 
plan; but the prejudices against innovation, 
and the defects in his plan, which, however well 
suited to the French language, was not upon a 
scale sufficiently extensive to provide for the 
numerous irregularities of English orthography, 
prevented its success. 

Though the summary method of reading 
is founded upon the same principle, namely, 
that of teaching syllabic sounds by means of 



> Commonly called Le Noir's Method; Mr. Le Noir 
having introduced it into England many years ago, under his 
awn name, without mentioning that it was invented by M. 
Berthaud. 
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emHematic pictures,, yet the arrangement is very 
different) and the counters are omitted, every 
purpose they could answer being supplied by 
inserting the letter or sellable tabe learned mukr 
the picture which represents at 

Secondly. The number of emblems is con- 
siderably increased, to give appropriate sounds 
for many of our combinations of initial conso- 
nants, and for most of the simple syllabic sounds, 
which are more easily learned, and more ac- 
curately pronounced,' with the assistance of 
these pictures, than by any other mode of in- 
struction. 

Thirdly. M^ Berthaud, in his original " Qua- 
driUe des EnfanSy*^ names the French consonants 
from \he final syllables of French words ending in 
e mute'y for instance, plume, a pen, and numche^ a 
fly, are emblems respectively for the consonant 
m and the combined consonants ch: conse- 
quently those French words must be pro- 
nounced in two syllables j thus> plu-me m, and 
moU'Che che, in order to obtain the sound from 
which the echo or name of the consonant is 
taken, the letters being pronounced exactly as 
if they were echoes to tho^e final syllables. Mr. 
Le Noir, following precisely the same plan in his 
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English spelling book, selected ^he words drum 
and cart for the ^nblems G£m and t, and directed 
the teacher to divide those words into two syl- 
lables, and pronounce the ahnim me m, and cart* 
te t. This very extraordinary way of Fr^ichi- 
fying English words* tended greatly to increase' 
the prejudices against the whole system, and 
led many of the warmest advocates for this 
method of teaching the French language, to 
think it impossible to render any plan of a simi- 
lar kind equally useful in teaching English. But 
this objection is wholly obviated in the present 
work, hy^ taking the new names ^ the conso- 
nant from the imtkds of the words selected 
for their emblems; thus, nwrse represents w, and 
dunce d; but instead of saying " n for nurse^* 
^^d for dunce^^ the picture is to he named Jirst^ 
and the new name given to the consonant is the 
echoj or the real sound of that consonant in the 
emblem which stands for it. 



* In the same work, the vowel a is called ah ! probably be- 
cause in reading we generally pronounce the article a, and a, 
ending a word, ah I But the words ha-ker^ na^turey ta-ble, and 
many others, prove that a is the open or alphabetic sound of this 
vowel, and we might with equal justice deny the vowel c, its 
alphabetic name, because it is not usual to pronounce the article 
the as if it was spelled thee, and also because, in many English 
words, the final e, is silent. 
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Fourthly. Neither the capital letters nor the 
digraphs, or various modes of spelling the same 
sounds, were noticed with their original em- 
blems in either of the former works. But, as 
having to teach them in a future lesson proved 
inconvenient, they are here introduced from the 
beginning, with the emblems to which they 
belong. 

Many other deviations from M. Berthaud's 
plan might be enumerated, but the above are 
sufficient to prove that, although the principle is. 
borrowed, yet the mode of adapting it to the 
English language is essentially different from 
every former puhlication of a similar kind. 

29th Sept. 1817, 
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TESTIMONIALS 

IV FAVODB OP 

MRS. WILLIAMS'S SUMMARY METHOD 

OF 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO BEAD. 

No. 1. 

Dear Madam, 
I have great pleasure in expressing my approbation 
of your very ingenious " Summary Method." It is 
founded on rational principles, and it may be easily 
understood and applied. Of its great practical utility 
I am convinced, from having known one family of chil- 
dren who were enabled by it to read with fluency in a 
fourth part of the time which is usually required in the 
old system. 

In the case of the little French girl under your care, 
I witnessed with much surprise the perfect articulation, 
ease, and delight with which she read English, when 
she had been so short a time in the country that she 
could not converse fluently in our language. This fact 
appears to prove that the system gives a flexibility to 
the c^gans of speech, leading to the easy acquirement of 
any other language. 

I remain, &c. 

Jno. H. Howlett, M. a. 
Minister of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
Kefmngtofij May 7> 1 821 . 
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The same gentleman (who is known as a highly re- 
spectable teacher of Elocution) states, in another letter, 
that " it must save the time and labour both of the 
Instructor and the Pupil, and may be tried as soon as 
a child can speak plainly, and knows what a butterfly 
and the rest of l^e emblems* are.'^ 

No. 2. 

Dear Madam, 
I have, according to your request, examined your 
" Summary Method,^ and have no hesitation in bearing 
testimony to the correctness of the principle on which it 
rests. As the name of a letter, and the sound which it 
denotes, is never the same thing, except with the vowels, 
and with them only sometimes, it is certain that in 
teaching children to name the letters, we do not advance 
them a single step in the art of reading ; on the con- 
trary, we place a stumbling block in their way, which 
they must have infinite trouble and perplexity in sur- 
mounting before they reach the propCT ground they 
have to traverse. You avoid this stumbling block, and 
conduct your little pupil at once to the real beginning 
of his work — you teach him the sounds of the letter*, 
not their names^ leaving those to be learned subsequently, 
when there is no longer any danger that they will per- 
plex him. From the sounds of single, you make him 
advance to those of double letters ; thence to syllables ; 
anS, finally, you teach him to unite these elementary 
sounds into spoken words in correspondence with the 
union of the letters in the written words. All this is so 
natural, so just, and so consistent, that were it not for 
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the formidable prejudice with which the old system is^ 
entrenched, every person would at once acknowledge 
that a mode of teaching differing in principle from 
yours, must be egregiously wrong. All this I say with 
confidence, because my profession, that of teacher of 
Elocution, gives me an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject. I will further assert, that pupils taught on 
such a plan, are likely to articulate much better than 
those taught by the common mode, because they will 
know w?iat they do when they articulate ; and I like- 
wise think they will spell better. 

Believe me, &c. 

B. H. Smart* 
50, Leicester Square, April 24, 1821. 

^errace.) . 



I have examined Mrs. Williams's " Summary 
Method,^ and have since witnessed the happy effects 
of its practical utility. Both in theory and practice, 
it is well calculated to answer the most sanguine expec- 
tations, and the method throughout is simple and 
rational. 

James Beeby, 
qf the Navy Office^ Somerset House, and formerly a 
Member of the University of Oocford. 

May 1, 1821. 

The following are mwe private letters, the writers of 
which might not choose their names to be made public : 
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xxii TESTIMONIALS. 

but the originals are in Mrs. Williams's possession, and 
may be inspected :— 

No. 4. 

Deak Madam, 
We have tried your plan with three of our children, 
two of whom had not been previously instructed in any 
other manner, and we can truly affirm that it completely 
answers the expectation held forth in the preface ; for 
not only did the children learn to read in much less 
time, but at a very early period were capable of reading 
words of many syllables and difficult of pronunciation ; 
and what is best of all, they enjoyed learning as a plea- 
sure, instead of finding it a task. One boy, now nine 
years of age, has in particular received great benefit, 
for in consequence of his having acquired the art of 
reading at an early age, and with great facility, he is be- 
come extremely fond of books, and is very forward in 
his Latin, at least equal to the third form at Eton, as 
, his tutor. Dr. Lloyd, can testify. We are most happy 
to pay this tribute of acknowledgment to the merit of 
your work, and remain, &c. M. J. 

No. 5. 

Madam, 
I cannot resist acknowledging how much I am your 
debtor for your invaluable little work. My eldest son, 
from various sufferings, arrived at the age of seven, 
when with difficulty he could pronounce the commonest 
word, so that ve began to apprehend a defect, in his 
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organs of speech. Uuder these circumstances, your 
work was proposed by an acquaintance who guaranteed 
to take him through it ; and in about two months from 
the time of his commencing, he spoke and read with a 
perfectly distinct articulation. Since this happy result, 
I have pursued the same plan with my little girl, who 
is three years and a half old, and she can now spell 
with ease words of foiu: syllables. I find your plan not 
only facilitates reading, and produces a good pronuncia- 
tion, but likewise leads to good spelling. Indeed, 
Madam, being the mother of a young family, I con* 
rider you entitled to my sincere thanks; and I hope 
you may derive every possible advantage from a work, 
which cannot fail of a good effect, if the plan is properly 
followed up. Allow me to subscribe myself, &c. 

S. H. 

No. 6. 

My Deah Madam, 
Yoiu: "Summary Method^* has far surpassed my 
expectations. All who have the care of young children 
must feel very grateful to you for rendering that wliich 
was formerly irksome to the child and its instructor, 
easy and agreeable to both. The old routine of spelling 
lessons can scarcely produce the accurate spelling and 
elegant pronunciation resulting from your system. I 
have tried it with a little boy of eight years of age, who 
had been taught by the old method ; but his intellect 
having been much impaired by ill health, he had great 
defects of pronunciation, and read so unintelligbly, that 
I almost despaired of his improvement. From all that 
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I had heard of the ** Suinmai:y. Method,^ I vms certaia 
it was more likely to remove these defects than any 
other means. In less than three months, I had tha 
satisfaction of finding that he could spell the mogk 
difficult words either by your syllabic method, ob by 
naming the letters, and this with a distinct articulation; 
a change that would not have been accomplished in so 
short a time by any other means. I am so thoroughly 
convinced of the comparative ease your book giTe& to. 
the instructor, that I intend, &c., &c. — ^The enclosed 
is a letter to me from my friend Mrs. R- , whoa» 
"daughter Mary was, I believe, one of the first children, 
you taught by that system. 

Yours, &c. A. J. M« 

In the enclosure Mrs. R* states, ** When my daughter 
was placed under Mrs. Williams, at the age of five, 
she knew only a few words of English : — ^in six months 
she could read the newspaper with perfect ease. She 
was never taught a lesson in spelling, yet she writes and 
spells the most difficult words in the language correctly. 
Her pronunciation is very good: — ^indeed English is 
considered by every one her native tongue. George has 
been unfortunately taught by a lady who did not under- 
stand the plan, and after having laboured three yearahj 
the old method, spells so indifferently, that it is my 
intention to have him taught by the Sunmiary Method.''^ 



It wo\ild occupy too much spoee to, cimtiiiuc^ tbed^ 
testimonials in full) a gr«at niunbei! o£ whioh^ Xq, th^ 
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game puvpoie, might be cited. The foUowing extracts 
are further specimens :— - 

'Lady D states—** I have no doubt your sum- 

mary method will soon be generally adopted. I shall 
nerer forget the surprise I experienced on hearing your 
little Paris pupil read and recite English with so per- 
fect an accent (notwithstanding the disadvantage she 
laboured under from your not yet allowing her to speak 
it) after having learned on your plan for so very short 
a time ; which proves, I think, that it not only facili- 
tates the acquirement of the native language, but will 
^enable the pupil to learn others with ease and correct- 
ness.**^ Mrs. O after praising the plan.of the work, 
observes : <^ I must with pain add, I find it very difficult 
to get my friends to overcome their prejudice in favour of 
the old system ; merely because they will not take the 
trouble of giving a few hours to the patient perusal 
ttf it. My little boy manifestly has greatly the advan- 
tage over his sister, who cost me infinitely more time 
And kbour than he has done. He was only four years 
of age last October ; and having gone through your 
•book to page 112, he reads any child^s book with ease, 
always using your book as a lexicon.'' Mrs. R— 
says — ^^ My little girl goes on very well with her abstruse 
studies, and can repeat all the letters of the first plate 
fluently. It amuses her very much to hear me spell 
sh-op, d-og, &c., and she always says ---spell again, 
Manmia ; at the same time laughing heartily, instead of 
a^ng, as she formerly did, at the sight of her book, 
•^he now never refuses to come to read, and sometimes 
^voiuateoK.'' Miss S says, (in a letter to « friend 
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who cOTimunicates her testimony to Mrs. Williams} 
*^ I found the method very successful when I instructed 
my little sister. Indeed I think it so simple and amus- 
ing to the infant mind, that every one Who has once 
tried it must be convinced of its superiority. My little 
sister always came to her lessons with pleasure ; and the 
most acceptable reward for attendance was, to say over 
the old pictures, or turn to a new set.'' Miss D 
speaking of a little boy who had been under Mrs. Wil- 
liams's care, informs her, that ^* he has now learned the 
greater part of the Latin ; and it appears scarcely cre- 
dible to myself, that a year and a half ago he could not 

speak in a manner to be understood.'' Mrs. C in 

a letter from Southampton, delivered by a young Italian 

lady, says, " I am anxious Signora B. M 

should adopt your system, from a persuasion that it 
induces the greatest correctness of pronunciation. Of 
this I know many instances, and among them a little 
boy, the son of my relation Mrs. C , who, I know, 
feels much indebted to you for having smoothed a 
path formerly beset with numerous perplexities." Mrs. 
General R writes from , near ^ de- 

claring herself quite satisfied with the system, having 
taught her little girl to read by it :— " She is four years 
and a half old, and reads in children's books quite as 
fluently as her cotemporaries, and unquestionably far 
surpasses them in older books, as she gets over long and 
difficult words with ease." In another letter, the same 
lady says — " The communications you have received are 
convincing answers to any doubts as to the propriety of 
teaching boys by your method. I want all mothers to 
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be convinced 'that it only wants a fair trial, and that 
nothing but teaching a child can make the teacher 
understand the principle. This I mention from my 
own experience. I know many who have rejected the 
system because so entirely new and puzzling to them- 
selves, forgetting that the objection cannot hold good 
with the child to be taught.'' Mrs. W — 9 in a note 
dated from the Royal barracks at Woolwich, requests 
to know where she can get one of the spelling books. 
She had borrowed one from a friend, and had found 
such facility in teaching her little daughter by it, as to 
be quite distressed at the idea of using any other. She 
had not been able to procure one of the booksellers. In 
a second letter she acknowledges the receipt of two copies 
from Mrs. Williams. " I could not have imagined,'' 
she observes, ^^ the difficulties a child had to encounter, 
until I undertook the tuition of my eldest child, a boy, 
in other respects, of peculiarly quick intellect ; and yet 
the time and pains required in teaching him to read, 
were so heavy a weight on my memory, that I dreaded 
the same trials with my little girl, now four years old. 
But, without exaggeration, all unpleasantness on the 
subject has vanished since your invaluable method 
became known to me." The same lady applied for more 
sets of the book, and informs Mrs. Williams, in a third 
letter, that they were on their way to different friends. I 
cannot comprehend why this method is thought perplex- 
ingj but have heard the objection made. ^^ I am quite 
certain no person of even ordinary capacity can make it, 
after having carefully perused a dozen pages. My nurse 
tells me, my little girl's amusement^ on first waking, is 
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loundS) and their emblematic iBames, from 
will afford me sincere pleasure, if, even in 
'ee, by mj recommendation among mj 
I can rescue children from the misery of 
1 of instruction/^ In a fourth communica- 
DntVs interval, the same lady says she is 
by a gentleman to request another q)ellii^- 
* daughter'^s progress is such, that she will 
in three months at the farthest.^' A lady, 
^ school at Bruges, after m^itioning with 
she uses the book with her young pupils, 
>f them in particular desires me to thank 
who wrote so easy a book. She had been 
months, and got no further than a, b, ab, 
now been exactly four more in going 
r book.'' From various quarters ccnn- 
ide that copies are not easily found. Mrs. 
" I know not whether the Bath book-^ 
jnt up for more of your books ; but Mrs. 
he could not procure one. Mr. B. (a pupil 
rail's) says, if the method becomes general, 
no longer impediments or difficulties of 
oiong young people.^ A note, dated from 
y-street, also complains that application 
de to different booksellers, who say the 
rf print. The lady expresses her anxiety 
laving taught two children on the system, 
Eitest success, who learned to read fluently 
» of two years and a half." 
Ing has been addressed to the author since 
lition went to press :-^ 
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Respected IE^eienb^ 

I am much pleased to find that the fourth edition 
of thy <* Summary Method^ &c. is nearly ready for 
publication. * * * The system, I am persuaded, 
needs only to be understood to obtain general approba^ 
tion. I can say from experience, in my own family, 
that what before was mutually laborious and painful, 
became, on adoption of thy plan, a pleasure and an 
amusement to both teacher and child. 

Hoping that thy meritorious labours may meet their 
reward, in the gratification of witnessing the public 
benefit arising from a general adoption of the system, 
I subscribe myself 

Thy well-wishing Friend, 

T. S. 
23d! of^tk month, 1828. 
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CRITICAL COMMENDATIONS 



OF THE 



SUMMARY METHOD OF READINa 



" We can very confidently recommend this little 
Work to the attention of those for whom it is designed ; 
both teachers and children will find their advantage in 
it ; the former in the diminished trouble with which 
they will be able to convey a knowledge of the elements 
of reading to their little pupils ; and the latter, in the 
superior facility and quickness with which they become 
initiated in the mystery of combining sounds. The 
method of instruction which Mrs. Williams here endea- 
vours to explain is made very intelligible in the work 
before us ; the parts are well arranged, and the whole 
system explained in a simple and sensible manner. We 
trust the Work, when known, will be able to speak for 
itself; all that we are desirous of eifecting is to contri- 
bute, as far as in our power, to the giving it what 
publicity we can." 

British Critict page 100, Jan, 1818. 
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" In examining this meritorious work, we have been 
compelled to renounce our prejudices to theorists and to 
systems. Nothing can be more judicious than the 
application of Berthaud^s principle, which the author 
has not only illustrated, but extended; and from the 
testimony of many who have been long engaged in the 
laborious duties of education, we are authorised to re- 
commend this little volume, as not only calculated to 
facilitate the acquisition of our language^ to foreigners, 
but as offering to the schools of Bell and Lancaster 
whatever is wanting in their methods of instruction to 
render them susceptible of practical and general utility.'^ 
European Magazine^ page 143, March 1818. 

*^ The plan of Mrs. Williams is ingenious, and will 
probably excite attention. It is an improvement of Mr. 
Berthaud^s << Quadrille des Enfans,^ a work honour- 
ably noticed by Madame Genlis, and which had a rapid 
sale during the author^s life." 

GentlemarCa Magazine^ page 56, Jan. 1818. 
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By the same AiUhor, 
CONVERSATIONS 

- ON 

IN A 

SERIES OF FAMILIAB AND ENTERTAINING DIAL06U|(S 

BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTERS; 

m WHICH 

The ?&rioiis Rales of Grammar are introduced and explained, in a Maimer 

calcalated to excite Uie Attention of Children, and, at the same time, 

to convey to their Minds clear and comprehensive Ideas of the 

general Principles of Language > 

WITH 

A NUMBER OF APPROPRIATE QUESTIONS FOLLOWING 
EACH CONVERSATION. 

BY MRS. WILLIAMS. 

AUTBOK OF TBB " tTLLABIC tPBLLMO, OR •l-XXABT M RTHOO OF BRADINO." 

THE THIRD EDITION, 
Carefully Revised, with considerable Additions and Improvements. 



CRITICAL COMMENDATIONS. 

^< In Mrs. Williams^s Conversations on English 
grammar, the various rules are explained in a manner 
ealculated to excite the attention of Children, and at the 
same time convey to their minds clear and comprehen- 
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sive ideas of the general principles of language. The 
plan is ingenious, and the work is well executed.** 

Gentleman's Magazine^ Sept. 1821. 

WiLLIAMs's CONVEESATIONS. 

<^ By assuming the form of dialogue^ this needful 
science is divested of its forbidden aspect ; and the plain 
and familial" manner in which the conversations are con- 
ducted, entitles the author to justly merited praise. 
Every term of difficulty, on its first introduction, is fully 
explained, in language which we conceive any child of 
seven or eight years of age may easily comprehend ; and 
the questions which lead to the various replies are such 
as would naturally occur to every inquiring mind. 

^^ The volume demands our decided approbation, and 
we recommend it with confidence to public patronage 
and support, as being admirably adapted to communi- 
cate to the tender mind correct ideas of the rudiments of 
grammatical knowledge.*" 

Imperial Magaxine, April 1821. 

" Mrs. Williams's * Conversations' not only contain a 
clear and intelligible explanation of the principles of 
English Grammar, but are well calculated to convert 
what is generally considered (by young persons at least) 
a very dry study, into an agreeable and pleasing 
emplojrment. We know no better method of instilling 
knowledge than by this familiar tite^-a-tite between 
the instructor and the pupil, who will thus insensibly 
acqtiire information, without feeling any of the repug- 
i.ance which usually accompanies set tasks and formal 
lessons.*" 

Literary Chronicle, April 16, 1821 . 
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" The Conversations on English Orammar, &c., by 
Mrs. Williams, form a work of a useful kind, and well 
adapted to the purpose in view. Mrs. WiUiams has 
adopted the plan of familiar and entertaining dialogues to 
make her pupils acquainted with the rules of grammar. 

" Such a method cannot fail of being more attractive 
to children than the simple and dry rules laid down in 
grammars. 

*' Examples, seemingly deduced from themselves, are 
more likely to be easily retained, and lead the mind to 
inquiry, than the lessons generally in use. The whole 
of the illustrations are not only calculated to excite the 
attention of children, but at the same time to convey to 
their minds clear and comprehensive ideas of the general 
principles of language.*''* 

Monthly Magazine^ Feb. 1, 1821. 

WILLIAMS'S CONVEESATIONS ON ENGLISH GKAMMAE. 

" We agree with this lady, that though much has 
been published on this essential branch of education, 
something more eooplanatory and familiar was yet want- 
ing, and most ably has her pen supplied that defect ; 
children in general feel their grammar tasks irksome, 
but Mrs. Williams has made the road easy and inter- 
esting by her familiar, rational, and elegant dialogues, 
and the youthful mind improves and expands under 
their influence as it were by a domestic charm."*' 

Levies* Monthly Museum^ March 1821* 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 

All the plates opposite the right hcmd. 

The first plate, to&cepage '•• 27 
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The third plate, tofecepage 49 
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bound in at the end (as they are), after the Appendix ; the three double, 
first, and the single one the last of aU. 

ERRATA. 

Page 
11 Last Une, for 125, 126, read 117- 

/ormanag-ing, rearf mana-ging. 

for 149 to 162, read 146 to 147- 

for he, read the 

for 17> read 16. 

for a-ma-m, read a-m, am. 

for jav, read j-av. 

leave out the whole references after quadc. 

from bottom, /or radi^, read rad-ish 

for TUHK-ED, read tuh-ned. 

for NOa-MAN, read her- man. 
67 Note, Bne 6 from bottom, /or need, read needs. 

66 Line 18, for fetch-ed, read fet-ched. 

67 — 16, /or cha-pel, rcarf chap-eL 
80 Last line, for etold, read be told. 
87 Line 6, for the first dr, read d-r. 
89—9, /or Schram, reorf shram. 
93 Lines 12 and 20, /or twelve, read ten. 

97 Line 4, for ness, read nse. 

98 Last word, the E in fringe, upside down, 

99 Lines 11 and 17, for ac-cross, read ac-ross. 

108 Last word, for oalkington, read balk-ino-ton. 

110 Line 8, leave out Mr. 

113 — 20, the u in muther upside down. 

118 Last word, /or me-dal, read med-al. 

132 Last line but two,/or very, read very. ^ 

137 Lines 6 and 3, for rhe-to-ric and rheu-ma-tic, read rhet-or-ic and 

rheu-mat-ic. 
142 Line 8, for Gibbons, read Gibbous. 
147 Last line but two, /or chy-mis-try, read chym-is-try. 
160- Note, in bu-tif-ool, *^ oo w shorU 
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Wbt Inqirobetr Sbsllabtc Sbpellmg ISoofc ; 

OR, A 

SUMMARY METHOD OF READING. 



Those who have considered the subject with atten- 
tion must allow, that learning to read in the usual mode 
is an arduous undertaking. Miss Edgeworth, who calls 
it *^ the most difficult of human attainments,'*'* thus ably 
describes the absurdities of the system which has so long 
prevailed : 

'^ As it is usually managed, it is a dreadful task 
indeed to learn, and, if possible, a still more dreadful 
task to teach, to read. With the help of counters, 
and coaxing, and gingerbread, or by dint of reiterated 
pain and terror, the names of the four and twenty 
• letters of the alphabet are, perhaps, in the course of 
some weeks, firmly fixed in the pupiFs memory. So 
much the worse; all these names will disturb him, if 
he have common sense, and at every step must stop 
his progress. In the first lesson of the Spelling-book 
the child begins with, a-b makes a6, b-a makes ba. 
The inference, if ajiy general inference can be drawn 
from this lesson, is, that when a comes before 6 it has 
one sound, and after b it has another sound ; but this is 
contradicted by and by, and it appears that a after b 
has various sounds, as in ball, bat, and iii bare. The 
letter i in fire is i, as we call it in the alphabet, but 
in ^r it is changed, in pin it is changed again ; sq that 
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the child being ordered to af&x to the same sign a variety 
of sounds and names, and not knowing in what circum- 
stances to obey, and in what to disregard, the contra- 
dictory injunctions imposed upon him, he pronounces 
sounds at hazard, and adheres positively to the last 
ruled case, or maintains an appiu*ently sullen, or truly 
philosophic and sceptical silence. Must e in pen, and 
^ in where^ and e in her^ and e in fear, all be called 
alike ? The child is patted on the head, for reading u 
as it ought to be pronounced in future ; but if, remem- 
bering this encouragement, the pupil should venture to 
pronounce u in gim and htm in the same manner, he 
would inevitably be disgraced. Pain and shame impress 
precepts upon the mind ; the child therefore is intent 
upon remembering the sound of u in him ; but when 
he comes to huay^ and hurial^ and prudence^ his last 
precedent will lead him fatally astray, and he will 
again be called dunce. O in the exclamation oh ! is 
happily called by its alphabetic name, but in to we 
can hardly know it again, and in morning and wonder 
it has a third and a fourth additional sound. The 
amphibious letter ^, which is either a vowel or a con- 
sonant, has one sound in one character, and two sounds 
in the other; as a consonant, it is pronounced as in 
yesterday ; in try it is sounded as i ; in tmy^ and the 
terminations of many other words, it is sounded like e. 
Must a child know all this by intuition, or must it be 
whipt into him ? But he must know a great deal more 
before he can read the most common words: what 
length of time should we allow him for learning when 
c is to be sounded like Ar, and when like 8 f and how 
much longer time shall we add for learning when s shall 
be pronounced «A, as in sure; or x as in June; the 
sound of which last letter % he cannot by any conju- 
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ration obtain from the name xed, the only name by 
which he has been taught to call it P How much time 
shall we allow a, patient tutor for teaching a docile 
pupil, when g is to be sounded soft and when hard ? 
There are many carefully worded rules in the spelling- 
books, specifying before what letters, and in what 
situations, g shall vary in sound; but unfortunately 
these rules are difficult to be learned by heart, and 
still more difficult to understand. These laws, however 
positive, are not found to be of universal application, or 
at least a child has not always wit or time to apply 
them upon the spur of the occasicm. In coming to the 
words, good gentleman^ get an ingenioue grammar ^ he 
may be puzzled by the nice distinctions he is to make 
in pronunciation in cases apparently similar: but he 
has not yet become acquainted with all the powers of 
this {Hivileged letter; in company with h it assumes 
the character of/, as in tough : the next time, he meets 
it, perhaps, in the same company, in the same place, 
and as nearly as possible in the same circumstances, 
as in the word tho'ugh ; but now g is to become a 
silent letter, and is to pass incognito, and the child 
would commit an unpardonable error if he claimed the 
incognito as his late acquaintance /. Spelling comes 
next to reading. New trials for the temper ; new perils 
for the understanding ; positive rules and arbitrary ex- 
ceptions ; endless examples and contradictions ; till at 
length, out of all patience with the stupid docility of 
bis pupil, the tutor perceives the absolute necessity of 
maldng him get by heart, with all convenient speed, 
every word in the language. The formidable columns 
rise in dread succession : months and years are oevoted 
to the undertaking ; but after going through a wboU* 
spelling-boob^ perhaps a whole dictionary, till we coriH* 

b2 
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triumphantly to spell Zeugma^ we have forgotten to 
spell Abbots and must begin again .with abasement.'^ 

Practical Edncation. 

After this lively enumeration of the difficulties 
children encounter, she adds, " Every letter should 
have one precise, single sound, annexed to its figure ; 
and when two consonants form but one sounds as ph, 
sh^ &c. those letters should be joined together by a 
distinct invariable mark.'^ She also recommends " the 
placing a dot over a letter to denote one of its sounds, 
and a dot tinder it, to denote another : drawing a line 
throtdgh two or more letters that unite in forming one 
sounds and making a slanting stroke under every silent 
letter."*' Though it must be confessed that our pro- 
nunciation is so irregular, that it is scarcely possible 
for a learner to comprehend it without some mode of 
distinction, yet it may be presumed, that the general 
use of marks in elementary books would not materially 
' assist young beginners, who would be liable to confound 
the sounds appropriated to the upper dots with those 
of the lower ; or, allowing that they did clearly re- 
member these distinctions, still they must be at a loss 
in reading in an unmarked book, because the words 
would not appear the same when divested of those marks 
by which their peculiar syllabic sound was pointed out. > 
The emblematic pictures which form the basis of the 
present system, are not liable to the same objection; 
yet they completely answer every purpose for which 

* The figures in Walker's and other pronouncing dictionaries, 
are indispensable in works of that kind ; but would be extremely 
puzzling to infants, by the confused appearance diey give to the 
words. 
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those marks were proposed, as they imprint the colrect 
sound of each syllable upon the child's memory, and 
produce an accuracy in pronunciation that has never been 
attained by any other mode of instruction. 

The first and most obvious difficulty in the usual 
method of teaching children to read, arises from the 
irregular names of our consonants, ^ as, bee^ see, ef^ jee^ 

1 " A moment's reflection must convince us, that by teaching 
the common names of every consonant in the alphabet, we 
prepare a child for misery when he begins to spell or read. A 
consonant, as saith the spelling-book, is a letter which cannot 
be pronounced without a vowel either before or after it : for this 
reason b is called be, and /, el; but why the vowel should come 
Jirst in the one case, or last in the other, we are not informed ; 
nor are we told why the names of some letters have no resem« 
. blance whatever to their sounds, either with a vowel before or 
after them. Suppose, that after having learnt the alphabet, a 
child was to attempt to read ; his knowledge of the names of the 
letters would never enable him to decipher the most simple 
words. It will be answered, perhaps, that no child is expected 
to read as soon as he has learnt his alphabet; a long initiation 
of monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and polysyllabic words, 
is previously to be submitted to; nor after this inauguration are 
the novices capable of performing with propriety the ceremony 
of reading whole words and sentences. By a different method of 
teaching, all this waste of labour and of time, all this confusion 
of rules and exceptions, and all the consequent confusion in 
the understanding of the pupil, may be avoided." 

" We think that nine-tenths of the labour and disgust of learn- 
ing to read may be saved, and, that instead of frowns and tears, 
the usual harbingers of learning, cheerfulness and smiles may 
initiate willing pupib in the most difficult of all human attain- 
ments,^* Miss Edgeworlh's Practical Education^ 
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aitch, kuy em, kew, ar^ dubJiel-u^ ecks, tvi, zed i ! which 
names have no resemblance to their sound in any of the 
words in which they are placed. It is true, that letters 
must have names ; and consonants, being nothing more 
than a motion of the organs of speech, cannot be ex- 
pressed without the addition of some vocal sound to 
render them audible ; but it is equally true, that con- 
sonants may be expressed with 80 very slight a mixture 
of vowel sounds as to leave them almost pure. Most 
of the modem French grammarians have adopted this 
planof giving regular and appropriate names to the con- 
sonants, by the assistance of their e mute^ which is the 
weakest of all vowel sounds, and is indeed nearly what 
its name implies, mute, or silent. Le Breton, in the 
preface to his French Grammar, says, " The compiler 
trusts that no apology is necessary for his adoption of 
the new mode of naming the consonants^ as it is now so 
generally used in France that there appears to be a 
degree of culpable pertinacity in following the old and 
nearly exploded system.'' This method, which was 
originally suggested by the celebrated society of Port 
Royale, ' has been introduced in the Dictionnaire de 
TAcademie, and is again recently recommended, in the 
strongest terms, by the learned C. P. Gerault Du- 
viviEB, in his elaborate work, " La Grammaire des 

^ II est certain, disent ces celebres et profonds grammairieDs, 
que ce,n'est pas une grande peine d ceux qui coramencent que 
de connoitre simplement les lettres, mais la plus grande est de 
les assembler. ' Or, ce qui rend cela si difficile est, que chaque 
lettre ayant son nom, on la prononce seule, autrement qu'en 
Tassemblant avec d*autres. II semble done que la voye la plus 
naturelle seroit que ceux qui montrent a lire rCapprissent d*abord 
aux enfans d connoitre tears lettres que par le nom de leur pro-' 
nonciation. 
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Grammaires /^ — ^^ These Grammarians have remarked, 
that much inconvenience arises from the practice of 
giving names to the consonants, which do not convey a 
correct idea of their sounds when combiTied with other 
letters in the formation Jof words. To, remedy this 
defect, they direct that the consonants should foe named 
without any other assisting sound hut that of e mute^ 
which is the most simple of the elementary sounds in 
the French language. For example, that b should be 
nam^ from its sound in tom^e^ and the other con- 
sonants in a similar way. This clear and simple method 
has many advantages, bxuSl is applicable to ail languages. 
It gives the learner a just notion <^ the true sound of 
the letters, and greatly diminishes the difficulties in 
spelling, «nce, as Du M absais observes, spelling thus, 
is in teudt reading*'*^ 

It is probable, that the same regular and appropriate 
names would have been adopted long ago for our 
English consonants, if grammarians had not found it 
so extremely difficult to express those names clearly on 
paper, owing to our not having any simple vowel by 
which we can point out this weak sound. Yet, though 
we cannot express those names, as the Freneh gram- 
marians do, by merely plying a vowel after the con- 
sonant; the feeble sound denoted by their e mutCy 
continually occurs in our language, as, in the first 
syllable of the words chboimd^ a4dde ; in the phrase 
Whafs o'clock ; in the article a, as a chair , a stick ; 
and in many other instances, our vowels naturally run 
into it. The terminations 6r, and wr, in the words 
father^ mother^ sulphur^ &c. are generally pronounced, 
.in common conversationj without articulating the final r, 
and consequently, if the syllables 6wr, dwr, fur, gur, 
&c. &e. (by which the Author has endeavoured to 
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express these new names for the consonants) are pro« 
nounced in the same weakened manner ^ without any 
articulation of the final r, they will be precisely the 
same as the modem names of the French- consonants, 
which, as before observed, ure applicable to all lan- 
guages^ because conk>nants so called will readily unite 
with any following vocal sound : thus hur^ and a ; hur^ 
and a ; and swur^ and a, may be so rapidly uttered, as 
to run into the combined sounds ba, ha, and swa^ but 
no rapidity of utterance could blend bee and a ; aitch 
and a ; or ess, dub-bel-u, and a. Of what possible 
use can it be to teach a child to repeat such a number 
of heterogeneous names ? which certainly do not resem- 
ble the proper sound of any of the letters they are used 
to represent; and so far from assisting the child in 
reading, he is obliged to drop them entirely before he 
can pronounce the word that has been spelled in this 
unconnected way. On the contrary, by the names here 
recommended which express (as nearly as possible,) the 
correct sound of the letters to which they are appro- 
priated) the young beginner is materially assisted, and 
led at once to the just articulation of our words. 

Though most children are eager to begin reading, 
they generally become tired of their books as soon as 
they are required to spell ; and no wonder, for it is a 
puzzling concern. " But what,'' says a mamma, '* can 
be done ? my poor boy already hates his book, and he 
will be still more unhappy if he has to begin all over 
again." Indeed he will not. Only tell him that letters, 
like children, have two names, and may be called by 
either, and that you have another book for him, with 
pictures to teach him the new names; and, if care is 
taken to avoid fatiguing him by attempting too much at 
first, he will easily remember the new names, and. 
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instead of a nuisance, the book will soon become a source 
of amusement. 

The greatest objection generally made to this mode 
of instruction is, that a child who can read the longest 
words without hesitation, cannot spell them in the 
testml way ; for having been taught to spell only by 
the syllabic sounds, he has no idea of calling over, one 
by one^ every letter in a word. This objection is 
plausible, but erroneous ; for as it is evident that his 
mode of spelling has enabled him to read^ it will be 
equally evident, as soon as he can use a pen or a pencil, 
that it has enabled him to spell a great deal more cor- 
rectly in writing j than those taught in the usual way ; 
tod if a child can both read and write correctly, is not 
every purpose for which spelling lessons are to be 
learned fully answered ? But it may be asked, how is 
it possible that a child, who is unable to say what 
letters a word contains, can know how to write that 
word.'^ The answer is, that this child is so perfectly 
acquainted with the formation of every syllable in the 
language, and knows so well how to distinguish and 
separate them, even in the longest words, that he can 
seldom be at a loss how to write them ; and grown 
persons, when they are not certain what letters it 
contains, will frequently ascertain how a word should be 
spelled by writing it in two or three ways, to see which 
looks right. This shows that the appearance of the 
whole word is, after all, the best criterion of its being 
correctly spelled, i 

* A child between five and six years of age, who had learned 
to read by this system, was fond of writing notes in pencil to 
her companions ; and a lady who saw one of these notes by 
chance, was very much surprised to find that every word but 
one was property spelled: but children who are taught by the 

b3 
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Another proof of die inefficacy of common spelling is, 
that in all schools for the lower orders of society, child- 
ren were kept fagging and fretting over columns of 
spelling, day after day, and year after year, and yet it 
would be difficult to select one, out of thousands who 
have been educated in this way, who could write a 
familiar letter correctly. Nor is this surprising ; for it 
is not to be expected that any child can either com- 
prehend or remember the endless incongruities of our 
orthography and pronunciation, without some clearer 
guide than the absurd custom of separating every letter 
in a word, and calling each of them, whether silent or 
not, by a distinct name, which has no resemblance to the 
sound of that letter in any word. Our method of spell- 
ing, which combines the letters in every syllable, and 
appropriates an emblem to each combination, enables 
even young beginners to acquire a degree of accuracy 
in spelling that appears wonderful, considering the 
numerous irregularities in English orthography. The 
following selection will give some little idea of the 
difficulties children must overcome in learning to spell ; 
indeed there is nothing but a competent knowledge of 
grammar, combined with the habit of writing orthogra- 
phical exercises, * particularly those from dictation,* 
which can ensure an invariably correct orthography. 

syllabic method will always spell more correctly than others, if 
they are not puzzled by injudicious friends, who, in attempting to 
teach them to spell in the usual way, confuse their ideas, and 
efiecUially prevent their understanding either. 

1 Such as Murray's : never let a child use exercises in wlwch 
most of the words are excessively ill^speUed; they do much more 
harm than good. 

« Bearcroft's " Practical Orthography'* is excelloHt for this 
■pi:rpose. 
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A TABLE, 

SPELLED CALLED SPELLED CALLED SPELLED CAU.ED 



come 


kum 


one 


wwn 


reign 


rane 


home 


home 


bone 


bone 


eight 


ate 


rove 


rove 


gone 


gon 


height. 


kite 


move 


moov 


what 


wot 


sieve 


siv 


dove 


duv 


that 


that 


grieve 


greev 


cow 


kou 


yatch 


pot 


great 


grate 


show 


aho 


sole 


sole 


treat 


treet 


bow> 


bo 


soul 


sole 


threat 


thret 


bean 


bo 


soal 


sole 


active 


actio 


know 


no 


roll 


role 


alive 


alive 


sew 


so 


doU 


dol 


bough 


bou 


comb 


kome 


hue 


hu 


tough 


tuf 


tomb 


toom 


hew 


hu 


cough 


cauf 


thou 


thou 


hugh 


hu 


though 


tho 


you 


yu 


seas 


sees 


through 


throo 


pilgh 


pu 


seize 


sees 


laugh ^ 


lahf 


soup 


soop 


ceil 


sele 


write 


rite 


food 


food 


seal 


sele 


right 


rite 


blood 


blud 


veil 


vale 


wright 


rite 


dull 


dul 


rain 


rane 


chine 


chine 


bull 


bool 


rein 


rane 


machine masheen 



The various modes of spelling the sound sh^ form 
another very puzzling irregularity : thus sian, cian^ 
tian, cean^ scian^ and aian are all called shan, and sure 
is called shure. See pp. 125, 126. 

I Bowy to shoot with arrows. 
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When the child can read well enough to begin the 
" Conversations upon Grammar,'' * they will explain to 
him, that letters have common names, as well as proper 
names, and that children, who learn to read without 
pictures, call the letters by their common names, and 
are forced to separate every letter in spelling a word. 

Syllabic pupils, who read regularly two or three 
times every day, will know all the words adapted to the 
first two plates, as far as page 48, in six weeks or two 
months from their commencement, and will be able to 
read the same words in any other book ; and tlus is 
accomplished without fretting, without anger, without 
fagging over lessons, and without the smallest injury 
either to the health or the temper. 

Such is the system of instruction comprised in the 
following work ; and as every deviation from the old 
routine is carefully explained in the present greatly 
improved edition, its Author trusts that the attentive 
and candid reader will be convinced, that both teachers 
and learners would be spared much unnecessary trouble, 
if the former could be prevailed upon to adopt this 

SUMMARY METHOD OF READING. 



* See the Author's Conversations upon Grammar, page 14, 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

The English Alphabet * contains twenty-six letters, 
viz. twenty-one consonants and five vowels. Omitting, 
at present, the five vowels, we begin with the consonants 
*j c> d, /, 9, A, i, Ar, /, wi, w, p, quy r, «, /, i?, tr, 
^, ^, jsr. As these twenty-one consonants, when 
taken singly^ express only nineteen sounds,^ they are 
represented in our first plate by nineteen pictures, or 
emblems, each of which points out the correct sound of 
the letter it represents, and leads the learner by ear to 
call that letter by its proper name. Long habit has un- 
fortunately rendered the common names for our con- 
sonants so natural to grown persons, that few only are 
aware of their absurdity ; and even when it is pointed 
out, scarcely any will believe that a child, who does not 
begin with A, Bee, See, can ever be properly taught to 
read — ^for 

" He who's convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still." 

1 See page 153. 

8 The hard C sounds K : the soft C sounds S ; ihe soft G 
soundsj ; X, when initial, sounds Z. Chy sh^ and ih are simple 
consonant sounds ; but as our alphabet has no appropriate 
characters for them, we express them by two of the other 
consonants united. SA, represented by the shovel, completes 
the twenty pictures of the first plate. Ch and th are placed 
with the combined consonants in the third plate, and the 
consonant sound ngy not being initial, is inserted among the 
syllabic echoes in the secondy fourth, fifths and sixth plates. 
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Our system does begin by teaching the letters ; but 
instead of mixing vowels and consonants together in the 
usual routine, we give the consonants first, calling them 
by new names expressive of their real sounds in words ; 
and as the c and g^ being sometimes hard^ and some- 
times softy must confuse a beginn^, we do not intro> 
duce any word in which c or ^ is soft till the pupil 
has surmounted the first difficulties, and made some 
progress in reading. ^ 



OBSERVATIONS UPON PRONUNCIATION. 

As a correct articulation is the best foundation for 
easy and elegant reading, those who teach children their 
letters should attend to the following observations : — 

1. Children who cannot pronounce k, c, or g, hard^ 
and say tat^ tily dzm^ for cat, kill^ gun^ should be 
directed to open their mouths, and endeavour to draw up 
the sound from the throat with the tongue down ; the 
tongue may be held flat with a smaU ivory paper knifie ; 
and sometimes this difficulty may be overcome by pre- 
fixing a vowel sound to those letters, as aggur^^ eccur, 
akkur. 



1 The emblem curtain represents the hard C and die K. 
The emblem gfun, represents the hard G. 
« The final r is silent in ag-guVy ec-cur, ak-kur, Sfc. 
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2. Those who sound h in words that begin with a 
vowel, and omit the k when it should be heard, may 
be told that ^ is a sighing sound, caused by first draw- 
ing up, and then forcing out the breath ; thus, if when 
we intend to say the word art^ we begin by forcing 
out the breath, we shall certainly say hart. On the 
contrary, if we attempt to say the word harse^ without 
previously forcing out the breath, we shall pronounce 
it wrae. These vulgarisms may be avoided, by attending 
to the preceding observations upon the mode of manur- 
ing the breath. 

3. W and V are frequently mispronounced ; the 
broad full sound of w requires the mouth well opened 
in a circular form ; but v, which has a thin, mincing 
sound, is to be expressed with the mouth nearly closed, 
by pressing the upper teeth upon the under lip. Persons 
who have not been taught to distinguish these letters in 
this manner, use a sound between both, which being 
too thin for the w, and too broad for the v, is not the 
right sound for either. W and wh are both tau^t 
by the emblem worm ; but accurate readers sound the h 
in wheriy whig, &c. ; in this case, the breathing sound of 
h precedes the w, and these w(N*ds are pronounced hwen, 
htvig. Teachers who attend to this nicety, may direct 
the child to force out the breath before wh, in the 
same way as he does before words that begin with A. 

4. The initial or rough r (rur), pronounced like 
the French re, is formed by raising the tip of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth, near the upper gum, and the 
breath forcing itself between the tongue and the roof at 
the mouth, will give the tongue the tremulous motion 
which this letter requires. The ^nal, or smooth r (ur) 
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requires less exertion, and is scarcely heard in the 
usual pronunciation of words ending in er, or ur. 
See page 7* 

6. The letter a is formed by placing the tip of the 
tongue against the upper gtwi ; but if the tongue 
touch the teeth^ it will produce a lisping sound re- 
sembling th^ instead of the hissing sound «. 

6. Some persons pronounce the open u like oo, and 
instead of duty, neWy tune^ they say dooty^ noo, toon ; 
this is not correct, unless in words in which an r pre- 
cedes the open u, and then the regular sound of ze is so 
unpleasant to the ear, that such words as truths fruity 

cnt-elf are pronounced trooth, froot, croo-el. 

7. Another common error is the mode of pronouncing 
words ending in ing, ats heing^ something^ nothing^ 
which some call 6em, something nothin, and others 
beinkf somethink, nothink. To prevent such mistakes, 

' be careful to give the termination ing its full sound, as 
heard in king, ring, sing, and other monosyllables, for 
there cannot be any good reason why this syllable should 
not be as correctly articulated in words of two or more 
syllables as it is in those of one. 

8. As / and ph sound exactly alike, the emblem 
funnel serves for both. The emblem frog represents 
fr and phr. 

9. The emblem young represents the initial or con- 
sonant y. The y vowel, which is placed in the middle 
or end of a word, is explained in pages 149 to 152. 

10. Th is s?iarp in the emblem thum, but th has a 
flatter sound in several words, as the, that, thine ; 

children soon discover these by ear, and distinguish 
them from the sharp th ; this sound is pronounced by 
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first placing the tongue between the teeth, and then 
drawing it back at the moment the th is articulate. 

11. The words qtieen, quail^ quill, pronounced kweetiy 
kwail, kwiUj show, that the u which always follows q, 
has no vo^el sound, but is united with f , in forming 
the combined consonant sound kw. Consequently qii, 
the echo of quarrel, should be considered as a com- 
pound letter which cannot be separated at any time. 

12. When a vowel follows gu, as in guard, guest^ 
the u is silent, but unites with the g, and prevents its 
taking the soft sound of j, which g generally does 
before e and i\ ui^ silent in the termination gue,^ as 
plag, plague ; rog, rogue ; in these, the final e opens 
the preceding vowel, and the u keeps the g hard, for 
if the u were omitted, the final e would soften the g, 
into j, as stag, stage ; rag, rage ; so that g, gh, and gu, 
(when before a vowel), all express^ the sound of ghard, 
as ingim. 



The preceding observations being sufficient to prove 
that great attention is necessary to prevent an incorrect 
pronunciation of our letters and elementary sounds, we 
now jmioeed to explain the method of teaching a chijd 
to read by this system. 



1 The words Montague^ argue, and agufiy are exceptions. 
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THE FIEST PLATE. 

1 Begin by shewing the child the butterfly, and 
teach him to repeat the word hut-ter-Jly very distinctly ; 
then point to the letters under that picture, and tell him 
that those letters belong to the btitierfly^ and he is to call 
them butterfly hur^ because butterfly is the name of the 
picture^ and bur (the r silent, see page 7) is the name 
of the letter. Then show him the same letters in the 
opposite page, observing, that as all Bs (burs) are 
called butterfly bur^ he must think of the butterfly 
whenever he sees a b. When he knows both the capital 
and the small b in any book, teach him the Ds (dwr«), 
and all the other consonants, one by one, in the same 
way, so that the instant he sees any letter he may re- 
member the picture it represents, and of course its name 
which is derived from that picture. The next step is to 
name the letters^ without saying the names of the pic- 
tures aloud. For this purpose, point to a picture, 
suppose the dunce^ asking the child what picture that 
is ; he will say dunce dur ; you reply, " that is not 



' Early prodigies seldom surpass in after life those whose 
faculties have been less prematurely excited. Children of four 
years old are not too old to hecjin learning to read ; and, even 
then, care should be taken to avoid being irritable at the inat- 
tention natural to their age; their lessons should be short, but 
frequently repeated, and the teacher should be lively and good 
tempered ; for if the teacher is dull, the child will be sleepy 
or fretful. 
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^^ quite right ; the naughty boy is the dunce^ but dur 
^^ is not his name ; dttr is the name of the letters that 
^^ belong to the dtmce. When I ask what pictf4re that 
^^ is ? you must say, the dunce ; but when I point to 
^^ either of the letters under the dunce j you are to call 
^^ that letter dur, because it belongs to the dunce ; for 
^' you cannot know the name of any letter, unless you 
" remember its picture. ^"^ After a little practice the 
child will learn to distinguish the name of the picture 
from that of the letter. Still the custom of naming the 
pictures before their letters should be occasionally kept 
up, for when the pupil miscals any letter, he will 
instantly be set right, if he can temember the picture 
which stands for that letter. Inform the learner, that 
the largest letter under each picture, for example, 
B, or D, is called a capital letter, and the other, viz. 
by or d, is called a small letter. 

As this system requires a nicety in pointing, a very 
long pin or a thin stiletto should be used ; a pencil is 
too thick, and soils the book. Children should stand 
even on both feet, or sit straight, when reading or writ- 
ing ; the habit of stooping over books renders them 
short sighted ; and pressing the stomach against the 
desk is both unwholesome and inelegant. 

As soon as the child is perfectly acquainted with all 



1 These pictures being the basis of our system, and the means 
by which every syllabic sound in tlie language is taught, teachers 
should endeavour to imprint them upon the memory of their 
pupils, by explaining them in an amusing way, and patiently 
answering any questions concerning them. 
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the consonants taught in the first plate, he may proceed 
to learn the syllabic sounds, exemplified in the next 
plate, which are arranged so* as to avoid confusing the 
infant mind by their numerous variations ; for our five 
vowels a, c, t, o, w, do, in their various combinations^ 
really express thirteen distinct vowel sounds, as may be 
seen in the following table. 



EXPLANATION OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
SYLLABIC SOUNDS. 

9pen Mhui between broad open shut broao 

O ol — 



a ab ah all 

e eb — — 

i ib — — 



u ul bull 



Hitherto all these different sounds for the same vowel 
have been taught together, ^s a in 6a, a in a6, a in ah, 
and a in aS, without any explanation that can enable the 
child to understand why, or when, these perplexing 
variations occur. To prevent this confusion of sounds, 
we confine beginners to the shut or shortened sound of 
each vowel, without introducing one word (even the 
article A, or the pronoun I), in which the vowels retain 
their open sound, till the learner is well acquainted with 
those in which the vowel sound is shut or shortened by 
a following consonant. This arrangement has subjected 
the syllabic system to the ridicule of many persons, who 
cannot fancy it possible to teach reading without com- 
mencing with great A. Yet those who are induced 
to give our plan a fair trial will soon be convinced that 
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children, who are taught by this system, will not only 
amuse themselves with books containing the most 
d^icult words, long before those who learn in the 
usual way can decipher an easy story in monosyllables, 
but will also acquire a degree of correctness in pro- 
nunciation and orthography, which nothing but a 
syllabic system can give. See pages ^ to 12. 

THE SECOND I-LATE. 

Our second plate consists of syllabic sounds formed 
by the union of a vowel with a consonant ; thus in arf, 
at, ah, ($*c. the a loses its open sound, because the fol- 
lowing consonant shuts the vowel, and gives it a new 
sound resembling ah. It must be observed, that there 
are a great many words of two, or more, syllables, 
in which the following consonant does not alter the 
sound of its preceding vowel, and the reason is, that in 
those words the consonant belongs to the newt syllable ; * 
but when a consonant unites so completely with its pre- 
ceding vowel, as to alter its sotmd, that consonant 
becomes a part of the new sound, and should never be 
separated from it in the division of the syllables. For 
instance, the word cataract ought not to be divided 
ca-tar-ract, as if the two first vowels were to be pro- 
nounced open^ but cat-ar-act, which gives the proper 
sound of the word ; and it is to be regretted that those 
who divide English words should think it necessary to 



1 As ca-per, be-gin, bridle, pO'Uht, tu^Hp, Sfe. 
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adhere to etymological rules taken from other languages^ 
which cannot be applicable to the English pronunciation, 
because in those languages the open vowels sound nearly 
like our shut vowels. Thus, in French, ca, is pronounced 
cahf consequently the French word ca-balle is properly 
divided ; but it would be decidedly wrong to divide the 
English word cabal thus, ca-baJ ; it should certainly be 
divided cab^^ as it is to be pronounced ; and the 
syllabic sounds taught by our pictures are never to be 
separated in spelling, but read thus, cat^ at : lad, ad ; 
mariy an : <Src. 

THE THIRD PLATE. 

The Jirst part of the third plate contains combined 
initial consonants^ taken from the beginning of their 
emblems ; these are not to be separated in spelling, 
but read as one sound, like sh in the emblem shoveh 
Observe, that it is only in the^r*^ platey and in the^r;y^ 
part of the third plate^ that the letters to be learned are 
taken from the initials of their emblems. In the second 
part of the third plate, the consonants combined with Z, 
are echoes of the terminations of their emblems, and 
these are to be taught in the same way as the syllables 
in the second plate, viz. taile bl^ ruffle fly cradle dl, &c. 
for these echoes serve both for initial consonants, as 
hLack, flr-ag, &c. and also teach the peculiar pronun. 
ciation of English words ending in ble, cle, die, hd 
which will prove a great as^stance to young beginners. 

It being difficult to select words that express the 
sound required, and can also be clearly represented by 
pictures, tlie teacher is requested to explain any that 
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he child may not understand. Thus the wax in the 
picture, is to seal the letter. Ahaz was a king of Israel' 
who was so silly as to bum sacriiices to an idol.^ The 
picture htvoe is intended to express a boy who has just 
caught a birdj and joyfully exclaims, " I have it I'' 
which was the only way the author could discover of 
expressing the sound av. The sound cmg is represented 
by a boy who hangs by his hands to the branch of a 
tree. The canal should be described, and the boat 
pointed out, with the rope by which it is towed.« And 
whenever the child either does not attend to a picture, 
or remember the sound it represents, that picture diould 
be explained.* 



' See 2nd Book of Kings, XVI Chapter, 10 verse. 

* As some children are apt to call the picture sash — ashy 
windov^, the teacher should observe, that windows wiih large 
panes of glass are called sash windows. 

5 Children ought to have character books, in which their 
good and bad behaviour is regularly set down. In reading* 
counters may be given for attention, and forfeited for mistakes : a 
certain number of counters should gain a ticket in the character 
book ; on the contrary, idle or rude marks must be con- 
sidered extremely disgraceful, and cause the loss of their tickets. 
When these books are judiciously managed, they prove ihe 
best stimulus to exertion, in almost every stage of education. 
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Instead of calling these letters bee^ dee^ ef^ &c. name 
their pictures first, and then say their new names^ bur, 
duVj fur^ &c. quite short, without sounding the r, just 
like the last syllables of sulphur ^ father^ &c., which 
sound nearly the same ss the French e mute, in be, de, 
fe, &c. See page 7' 

Remenfiber that the child is not to read the 
following table. 

AN EXPLANATORY TABLE, TO SHEW THE METHOD OF 
TEACHING THE CONSONANTS IN THE FIRST PLATE. 



B iscafled butterfly 


Bur 


N iaciUed nurse 


Nur 


D - 


dunce 


Dur 


p - 


purse 


Pur 


F, - 


funnel 


Fur 


Qu* - 


quarrel 


Quer 


Phi - 


funnel 


Fur 


R - 


run 


Rur 


G - 


gun 


Gur 


S - 


serpent 


Sur 


Gh* - 


gun 


Gur 


T - 


tub 


Tur 


Gu - 


gun 


Gur 


V - 


vulture 


Vur 


H - 


hurdle 


Hur 


W - 


worm 


Wur 


J - 


judge 


Jur 


Wh»- 


worm 


Whur 


K - 


curtain 


Kur 


Y - 


young 


Yur 


C» - 


curtain 


Cur 


Z - 


zigzag 


Zur 


L - 


London 


Lur 


X6 - 


zigzag 


Xur 


M - 


money 


Mur 


Sh - 


shovel 


Shur 



1 Pb, see p. 17. « Gh, Gu, see p. 17. 3 c, see pp. 13, 14. 
* Qu, see p. 17. ^ Wb, see p. 15, ^ X, see note p. 13. 
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AN EXPLANATORY TABLE, TO SHOW THE METHOD 
OF TEACHING THE SECOND PLATE. 

These syllables are not to be divided. The pictures 
are named first, and the syllables follow as their echoes, 
thus: cat, at; lad, ad; man,an; SfC. <Src. 



not a-t at, 
not a-d ad, 
not a-n an, 
not a-b ab, 
710^ a-p ap, 
not a-ma m, 
not a-g ag, 
not a-x ax, 
not a-c-k-sack 
n(^ a-s as, 
not a-zaz, 
9iof a-c ac, 
not a-c-k ack, 
not a-r ar. 



hut 


cat at 


but 


lad ad 


but 


man an 


but 


crab ab 


but 


map ap 


but 


lamb am 


but 


stag ag 


but 


wax ax 


but 


wax acks 


but 


Ahaz as 


but 


Ahaz az 


but 


sackac 


but 


sack ack 


but 


jarar 



not a-v av, bui have av 

not a-s-h ash, but sash ash 

not a-n-g ang, but hang ang 

riot a-p-h apb, but epitaph aph 

fiot a-f-f aff, but epitaph aff 

not a-faf, but epitaph af 

not a-1 al, but canal al 

not a-n-k ank, but plank ank 

not a-n-c anc, but plank anc 

not e-n en, but hen en 

not e-r er, but fir er 

not i-r ir, but fir ir 

not a-r ur, bvi fir ur 

not e-d ed, but bed ed 



N.B. The fourth, Jifth^ siwth, and seventh Plates, 
being all either syllabic or vowel sounds, taken from 
the terminationa of their emblems, are to be taught in 
the same way. 

c 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHEt* 



EXPLANATIOM OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
FIRST PART OF THE THIRD PLATE. 

The teacher is requested to remember, that combined 
initial consonants are not to be separated in spelling, 
and that the final r in their names, is not to be articulated. 

sc is called scuttle scur 



sk . 


■ scuttle 


skur 


sch 


. ♦ scuttle 


scur 


th . 


thum 


thur 


ch . 


. chum 


chur 


sw - 


. swing 


swur 


cr 


- crutch 


crur 



kr is called crutch 


crur 


chr - crutch 


crur 


St - sturgeon 


stur 


fr - frog 


frur 


phr - frog 


frur 


br - brothers 


brur 



EXPLANATION OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
SECOND PART OF THE THIRD PLATE. 

The following consonants combined with /, being used 
both for initials and tor- Jlnal syllables, are to be pro- 
nounced exactly like the last syllables of their emblems, 
ta-6fe, ruf;/fe, sic-We, cra-rffe, izc. 



bl is oOled toble 


^bai 


gli! 


called mangle 


gbl 


fl -. ruffle 


fQl 


Pl 


- apple 


pttl 


phi - raffle 


phOl 


tl 


• kettle 


t&l 


U - sickle 


kill 


zl 


puzzle 


. zul 


cl - sickle 


cai 


si 


puzzle 


sfll 


dl - cradle 


d&l 
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SYLLABLES 




to face page 27 



Funnel. 



T 




Hurdle. 


Judge. 


Curtain. 


London. 


H hi 




w 


L 1 


K C 




Worm. 




W w 




Zigzag. 



^ 




CJ. KtruvLorv tUZr. 



THE <;oNsoKAirrs. 27 

SEE THE EXPLANATORY TABLE, PAGE 24. 

The Child is to begin by learning the pictures' in 
the first Plate, observing to call the consonants by their 
new names,* bur, dur, 6fc, and to stop the voice short 
after each, to prevent a drawling tone. For the correct 
articulation of these letters, see pages 14 to 18. 

BbDdFfPHphGg 
Gh gh GU gu H h J j K k 
Cc L 1 MmNn Pp 
QU qii R r S s T t V v 
W w WH wh Y y Z z X x 

SH» sh D Z BY F W Gh Qu 
Gh H V G T S X C Ph Sh 
Ph R M P N K L, J Gu Wh 

* See the explanation to these pictures, page 23. 

* See the Directions, page 1 8, 

^ Though iA is expressed by two letters, it is a simple conso- 
nant sound, and consequently should not be divided in spfilling * 
word. 

c 2 
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b p d qu f z ph s 1 sh v n 
hj y k rcg tm ghx w 

m sh r 1 g f k d c qu h gu 
b n tspvwyzphj wh 

DZB YSCFRHMWhSh 
NWPKLGTJVXQuPh 

HNVKGLFDJ WH PH GH 
Z S B C R M Y T P QU SH GU 



When the child can read these consonants, by repeat- 
ing the names of their pictures first, tell him to whisper, 
or rather to think of the picture, and say the letter 
aloud, as explained in page 18, which will teach him to 
call the consonants by their new names, bur, dur, fur, 
^c. and not hee, dee, ef, S^c. 

Children should not be permitted to look at the .pic- 
tures of the Second Plate, till they can read all the 
preceding with perfect ease. 
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CONSOKAI^^TS. 



TJaU the 2'^ 



to face pa^e 2g. 




Map. 



• r./^ 




Lamb. 




iVM 



am 




Sack. 




j^^- 



AC ac 



Jar. 




AR ar 




TJenTiion del? 



y Google 



SYLLABIC SOUNDS. 29 



^0 tatt ttK S^ttotdf WUte. 

The child is to name the picture first, and the syllable 
forms its echo thus, aat aty man dfiy <S-c., without spell- 
ing or dividing. 



AT 


at 


AD 


ad 


AN 


an 


AB 


ab 


AP 


ap 


AM 


am 


AG 


ag 


AX 


ax 


AS 


as 


AC 


^ ac 


AR 


ar 


AV 


av 


ASH 


asli 


ANG 


: ang 


APH 


aph 


AL 


al 


ANK 


ank 


EN 


• en 


Ell 


er 


ED 


ed 



Ab ab Ar ar Ap ap Am am 
Ax ax Axe axe Adks acks Ank ank 



Ad 


ad 


An 


an 


Ann 


ann 


Anc anc 


Af 


af 


AfF 


afF 


Aph 


aph 


Ang ang 


As 


as 


Az 


az 


Add 


add 


Ash ash 


Ae 


ac 


Ak 


ak 


Ack 


ack 


Ave aVe' 


Al 


al 


Pn 


en 


At 


av 


Urr urr 


Ag 


ag 


Ed 


ed 


Er 


er 


Err err 


Ir 


ir 


■ Ur' 


ur 


Add 


add 


Amb amb" 



1 As haveia called Aou, so ave must be called av. 
* 6 is silent in aw6. 
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UPON THK PEECEDIKG CONSOKikNTS AND SYLLABLES. 



b»at 


n ag 


j siR> 


G aph 


gh ed 


V an 


fir 


sang 


s axe 


gu ar 


h er 


X en 


t anc 


r ank 


sh am 


d en 


jav 


b urr 


p acks 


wh en 


c ur 


tafF 


h ave 


m ash 


ph az 


rag 


r ab 


w ax 


1 amb 


qu ack 



EXPLANATION OF THE SYLLABIC MODE OF SPELLING, 

As those letters .which form our echoes are^ never 
separated in syllabic spelling, the word must be divided 
into its two elementary parts only ; the consonant, and 
the syllabic ; consequently our pupils do not say> bee, a 
tee, bat ; dou-bel you, aitck, e, en, when ; or, kew, you, 
a 9ee, hay, qitaek ; (for repeating names which do not 
point out the sound of letters in the words they form, 
confuse the learner) ; but syllabic spelling leads to the 
real sound of the word ; thus in spelling th^ same words. 



1 These consonants and syllabic echoes may either be read 
separately, as a repetition for practice, or the double columns 
may be united, and formed into words. They have been thus 
arranged to point out our mode of spelling.— See the note page 
34. 
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haty when, and qiMck, we. call b bur ; and as the echo of 
cat is at J b-at will run together, and unite in bat^ so wh 
(called whur) and qu (called kwery will as readily unite 
with en and ocA?, consequently we say wh-en, when, and 
qvr-ackj quack. See page 8, beginning ^^ Some per- 
sons,*" to page 12. 

The following spelling lessons consist of words, formed 
by two echoes, which the learner must at first, be 
taught to distinguish and separate, by alternately 
hiding each : thus in order to spell the word bat, the 
teacher must cover the at with the blade of a small 
penknife, so that the child can see the b only, which he 
will call butterfly bur ;• then, turning the blade of the 
knife back over the 6, diow him the at, which he will 
call cat, at; this done, point ewactly between both 
without hiding either, and direct him to say b^at bat, 
informing him that this method of dividing a word into 
two parts is called spelling. When he has spelled the 
words in the first line in this manner, teach him to read 
them without spelling, and as soon as he is perfectly 
acquainted with those that begin with b, proceed to the 



^ Observe, as before directed, that the final r in these names 
is silent. 

« As our pictures assist both the ear and the memory^ the 
pupil must begin by naming each picture before he names its 
echo ; but when he can spell these words tolerably well, the 
names of their pictures may be omitted. 
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next seti beginning with m. At first the change of the 
initicd eonsoniant may rather perplex him, but this trifling 
difficulty will be quickly overcome by a very little prac- 
tice, and the teacher will be agreeably surprised to find 
. how easily children le^m to distinguish and separate the 
two echoes in each word, without any assistance, or, at 
most, by only pointing exactly between them. A child, 
who can spell and read the following monosyllables, as 
far as page 43, will not experience much trouble vet 
learning the words of two or jnore syllables, in pages 47 
and 48 ; and whenever he mistakes any word, he will 
be immediately set right by naming the pictures that 
belong to it. 

Children who like to amuse themselves with slates, or 
a pencil and paper, are generally fond of copying the 
echoea from their books, and of writing letters to each 
other, or to papa and mamma; and this should be 
encouraged, not only because it leads them to express 
their ideas upon paper, but also because it is the easiest 
and the best way of teaching them to spell correctly^ by 
imprinting upon their minds the various combinations 
which form our syllabic sounds : and when a child so 
employed inquires how he is to spell the word man^ or 
bed f the answer must be : ** My dear, recollect your 
ednoes; do not m-an spell mem, and d-edf spell bedf^ 
The utility of thus avoiding the common names of the 
letters has been proved in a variety of instances, one of 
which we insert.. Two children who were taught to read ^ 
by the Summary Method, were very fond of writing 
letters to each other. - The sister, who was kept entirely 
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to syllabic spelling, scarcely ever mistook the orthog- 
raphy of any word, however complicated (see the note, 
page 9) ; but when the brother began to amuse himself 
with writing, it was thought necessary to teach him to 
spell in the usual way, and if he asked how he was to 
write bay or kite, he was told to make a bee, an o, and a 
wiy or a ka, an i, a tee, and an e. The consequence has 
been, that these unconnected sounds have so completely 
puzzled; him, that although he can re(id as well as Ydi 
sister, his spelling is far from being as correct as 
hers.i 



^ When this Work was first published, the Author was not 
aware that syllabic reading would tend so much to produce 
correct orthography in writing ; but as experience has proved its 
great utility in this respect, an appendix is added to the present 
Edition, contaitiing the syllabic combinations regularly arranged 
and numbered, accompanied by a set of corresponding plates, in 
a plain round text-hand, without capitals. These, children will 
be delighted to copy in pencil for their own amusement, if the 
teacher will only take the trouble of ruling their paper for this 
purpose. 



c 3 
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B b 



Badi 


bat 


bag 


bed 


baph 


back 


bur 


ber 


bax 


bap 


bang 


bash 


bar 


baz^ 


bab 
M 


bam 


bank 
m 


backs 


Man 


raab 


med 


max 


maz 


mang 


mat 


men 


mar 


mag 


mam 


maph 


mer 


map 


mal 
D 


mad 


mash 
d 


macks 


Dan 


dad 


daz 


dab 


dax 


dash 


den 


dur 


das 


danc 


dack 


dang 


dav 


dag 


dal 
H 


dafF 


daph 
h 


dank 


Hat 


had 


hag 


hav 


have* 


haph 


haz 


ben 


.has 


her 


hack 


hang 


haf 


hab 


hed 


ham 


hank 


hacks 



^ This mode of spelling may be better understeed by turning 
back to page 30, where the consonants and syllables are arranged 
BO as to form words if united. In the first two columns are the 
words bat, van, her, den, cur, and rag ; divided thus : h^at, 
van, h^er, d-en, c^ur, and r^ag ; which is our mode of spelling, 
—^e pages 30 and 31. 

s Have is pronounced hav. 
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a 






J 


» 


• 
J 




Jar 


jag 


jab 


jap 


jam 


jang 


jer 


jaf 


jar 


jan 


jack 


japh 


jen 


jav 


jal . 
L 


jed 


janc 
I 


jacks 


Lad 


lac 


led 


lam 


lamb ' 


lacks 


len 


lap 


lav 


lat 


lank 


lang 


laff 


lur 


laz 
P 


lag 


lack 
P 


lash 


Pat 


pad 


pan 


pap 


purr 


pack 


pav 


paz 


pas 


pen 


pasli 


paph 


ped 


per 


par 

N 


paff 


pang 
n 


pack^ 


Nap 


nav 


nag 


nax 


nank 


nash 


naz 


nur 


nan 


ned 


naph 


nang 


nad 


nac 


ner 

S 


nam 


nack 

s 


nacks 


Sir 


sar 


sal 


sad 


sax 


sack 


sen 


ser 


sat 


saxe 


sash 


sank 


sur 


saf 


sag. 


sam 


saph 


sang 



y Lamb is pronounced iam. 
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^ 




tP£i.Liy€ 


r LX6SOVt. 










T 


« 


t 






Ten 


tan 


taz 


tax 




tang 


taph 


tad 


tav 


tur 


taff 




tash 


tanc 


tap 


tar 


tab 
R 


tam 


r 


tank 


tacks 


Rat 


ral 


ren 


rax 




rank 


raph 


rap 


rac 


red 


ran 




rash 


rang 


rer 


rav 


raf 
V 


ram 


V 


rack 


racks 


Van 


vaz 


ver 


vat 




vash 


vack 


vad 


vur 


var 


vab 




vang 


vane 


vap 


vas 


vaf 
Y 


vac 


y 


vaph 


vank 


Yap 


yar 


yag 


yed 




yanc 


yash 


yan 


yet 


yad 


yen 




yang 


yank 


yac 


yaz 


yal 
Z X 


yam 
z 




yaph 

X 


yack 


Zed 


zen 


zad 


zap 




zam 


zaph 


zur 


zac 


zak 


zav 




zanc 


zang 


zav 


zat 


zag 


zaff 




zank 


zack 


xea 


xav 


xar 


i^an 




xax 


xaph 
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Qu qu 

Quam quag qued quab quak quaff 

quen quax quae quap quas quaph 

quaz quay quir qual quad quack 

G Gh Gu g gh gu 

Gad gap gaff gaz gaph gang 

gaf gag ghen gher ghed ghar 

gat gab guer gash guen guar 





F 


Ph 


f ff ph 




Fat 


fan 


far 


fag fam 


fash 


fer 


fac 


fat 


fal fun- 


fang 


faz 


fax 


fur 


fed fack 


facks 



phir phen pher phac pham phang 
phab phal phed phan phax phank 







K C 


k 


c 




kan 


ken 


kag 


ked 


kam 


kash 


kal 


kap 


kas 


kur 


kaff 


kang 


ker 


kad 


kir 


kaf 


kann 


kaph 


cap 


car 


eat 


cad- 


cash 


cang 


cag 


caz 


cur 


caf 


cank 


caph 
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SPVLLIKC 


; LES30KS. 






W 


Wh 


w wh 




Wag 


wac 


waf 


wax wang 


wacks 


whed 


whir 


wen 
Sh 


whac when 
sh 


whack 


Shed 


shag 


shan 


shap sham 


shank 


shalP 


sher 


shaz 


shad shanc 


shans: 



THE SECOND ARRANGEMENT. 

The same Syllabk preceded by different Conso- 
nants. 







At 


at 


Cat 


fat 


gat 


pat jat phat 


nat 


sat 


rat 


mat yat ghat 




An 


Ann 


an ann 


Ban 


ran 


van 


can cann phan 


man 


pan 


jan 


fan vann shan 






Ad 


ad add 


Lad 


dad 


had 


bad mad ghad 


pad 


-^ad 


gad 


yad shad phad 



1 The word shall should always be pronounced shal, as the 
echo of canal, aU 
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Am 




am 




Jam 


ram gam 


mam 


bam 


quam 


lamb^ 


vam yam 
Ab 


zam 


gham 
ab 


sham 


Dab 


tab bab 


lab 


mab 


phab 


gab 


jab rab 


zab 


sbab 


ghab 




Ar 




ar 


. 


Car 


bar jar 


par 


guar 


phar 


mar 


tar far 


yar 


shar 
al 


ghar 


Zal 


bal hal 


yal 


phal 


ghal 


sal 


dal gal 
Ag 


val 


mal 
ag 


shall 


Wag 


jag bag 


fog 


nag 


shag 


mag 


lag cag 
Ap 


kag 


rag 
ap 


quag 


Map 


gap nap 


tap 


jap 


shap 


cap 


rap pap 


lap 


yap 


ghap 



^ Remember that lamb is pronounced lam, b being Hknt m 
the final mh. 
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As Az as az 
Has pas yas cas mas phas 

baz daz taz gaz maz whaz 

Ax Axe ax axe acks 
Wax tax bax saxe racks quacks 
max lax pax jacks backs shacks 







En 




En 




Men 


ken 


yen 


ven 


den 


shen 


hen 


pen 


ten 
Ed 


xen 


wen 
Ed 


quen 


Ned 


red 


red 


wed 


shed 


whed 


bed 


fed 


led 
Av 


xed 


phed 
Av 


gued 


Have^ 


lav 


pav 


kav 


quav 


phav 


mav 


tav 


xav 


jav 


shav 


ghav 



Ash ash . 

Sash gash fash cash rash dash 
quash mash lash hash vash nash 

t Remember that have is pronounced hav* 
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• 


A 


^ng 


Ang 




Sang 


Jang 


rang 


gang mang 


phang 


pang 


fang 


vang 
Ack Ac 


bang shang 
ak ack 


quang 


Back 


xac 


nak 


nack hack 


quack 


mack 


tac 


sak 
Af Aph 


sack pack 
af aph 


whack 


Taff 


xaf 


raph 


caph naph 


quaph 


gaff 


daf 


zaph 


saph daph 


shaph 






Ank ank anc 




Rank 


tank 


hank 


rank sank 


mank 


bank 


yanc 


banc 


tanc mane 


shank 




* Er Ir Ui 


• er ir ur 




Her 


ker 


yer 


jer quer 


guer 


bur 


fur 


dur 


tur furr 


purr 


mir 


vir 


xir 


fir phir 


Sir 


mam 


cat 


pack 


sham shall 


have 



^ As er and ir are generally pronounced wr, the emblem Fir 
represents cr, ity and ur; for the exceptions, see the observa- 
tions at the end of the book. 
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READING LESSOKS. 



Observe that syllables which begin with a vowel* 
should never be divided. 



Ann 


ax 


an 


at as 


am 


add 


has 


her 


pen 


cag bar 


fir 


hat 


sat 


rap 


had 


tap man 


rat 


sat 


pap 


mar 


pad 


bab lad 


pat 


can 


wag 


tax 


yam 


hap wed 


jam 


wax 


Phat 


have 


sash 


purr 


bank 


saxe 


shag 


back 


when 


L shall 


packs 


sang 


daph 


cash 


phan 


rank 


sham 


quag 


bang 


sack 


tank 


quar 


whag 


shed 


rash 


hack 


quen 


tacks 


sank 


ghap 


taph 


whir 


sacks fang 


mash 


nack 


Sam 


Ben 


Nat 


Dan 


Ned 


Max 


Mat 


Hal 


Bat 


Fan 


Pat 


Nan. 


Hen 


Ram 


Cat 


Rat 


Nag 


Cur 


HAM 


SHALL J 


HAVE HER RED 


FUE 


CAP 


ANN 


CAN 


PACK JACK HAS 


HEE. 


LAMB 


WHEN 


CAN 


FAN PACK HEE 


RED 


BACx 
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As far as her men 
as red as her sash 
as bad as her pen 
as fat as her nag 
Fan had her lamb 
Ham had her cap 
Sam had her bed 
Max has her bag 
Ben has her pen 

JACK HAS HER RAM 
HER CAT CAN PUR 

HER LAD CAINT SHAM 



as far as her shed 
has Mat had an axe 
has Bat had her cat 
has Sal fed her hen 
Shall Ned have ham 
shall Dan have wax 
shall Pat have cash 
shall Ann have fur 
shall Nat have jam 

AS RED AS HER JAM 
AS BAD AS HER HAT 
AS FAT AS HER LAMB 



DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

Erplanation of the Syllabic Method of Dividing 
Words of Ttoo or more Syllables. 

When the consonant which follows a vowel does not 
shorten its sound, that vowel should he left open^ because 
the consonant belongs to the next syllable, as barker^ 
forded, ^c ; but when a consonant changes the sound of 
its preceding vowel, as in baUance^ mad-aniy Sfc. that 
consonant certainly is a part of the same syllable ^ and 
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cannot with propriety be separated from it in the division 
of the word;^-see the observations in pages 21, 22. 
The general practice of leaving vowels open in spelling, 
when they are not to be pronounced open in reading, 
must confuse the learner. For instance, by spelling the 
word balance^ horiancCy the pronunciation is wrong, but 
by dividing this word syllabically, thus, bal^ncCf the 
spelling gives at once the proper sound of the word, so 
as no child can mistake it: a few more examples of 
words spelled in both ways are given, to prove that 
much of the difficulty children meet with in learning to 
read, would be avoided by the syllabic method of 
dividing words, which agrees (as nearly as possible) 
with the just pronunciation of the words when read. 
Remember thctt these examples are not for the chUcTs use ; 
and that when he knows the reading lessons in the pre- 
ceding page 43, he is to begin his next lesson at page 47$ 
passing over these columns, which are only for the 
observation of the teacher, on purpose to show that the 
correct pronunciation of a great number of polysyllabic 
words may be obtained at once, by. the mode of division 
here recommendied : — 



OldlHvUim 


New DivitUm 






bi got 


bigot 


ra dish 


radish 


cavil 


cav il 


madam 


madam 


baron 


baron 


e vi dent 


ev id eiit 


tepid 


tep id 


operate 


op er ate 


gavot 


gav ot 


he si tate 


hes it ate 
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OldDivUum 


Kew Division 


ca bal 


cab al 


pa rish 


parish 


me tal 


met al 


po lish 


pol ish 


ne ver 


nev er 


swi vel 


swiv el 


ea mel 


c^m el 


i mi tate 


im it ate 


salad 


salad 


vi si tant 


vis it ant 


CO ral 


cor al 


capi tal 


cap it al 


vi sit 


vis it 


la teral 


lat er al 


la tin 


lat in 


ci ti zen 


cit iz en 


li mit 


lim it 


pa ra dox 


par ad ox 


a bash 


ab ash 


de li cate 


del ic ate 


li nen 


lin en 


e pi taph 


ep it aph 


pro per 


prop er 


a na gram 


an agram 


cla ret 


clar et 


ca ta plasm 


cat ap lasm 


tra vel 


trav el 


in ha bi tant 


in hab it ant 



Having been accustomed from infancy to the old 
mode of division, the Author fears that few persons will 
feel disposed to adopt the other, but will rather be 
inclined, when reading those words, to mispronotmce 
them, by laying an emphasis upon the syllable they 
consider wrong, as " del-fc-ate,^ " cit-ij^-en/' But if 
words thus divided are equally pronounced, it will greatly 
assist the ear of the learner in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, for we cannot pretend to assert that it will 
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obviate every difficulty, as many English . words are so 
irregularly spelled, that no mode of division can lead to 
their correct sound. In dcmgky we say d^ a, n, dauy 
gy If e, gidy dan-gul ; suppose the next word to be dan- 
ger , would not the child be led to spell it thus ? d, o, n, 
dan, g, f , r, gur, dan-gur ; but no, d, a, n, is to be 
called daiie^ and g, e, r^jer^ dane-jur! Is it any won- 
der that such perplexing variations should so much 
annoy young beginners as frequently to cause a rooted 
dislike to reading P a dislike which may be prevented 
by the mode of instruction which confines them to one 
regular sound for each combination, till they are suffi- 
ciently advanced to be able to amuse themselves with 
the book, and then points out the deviations from this 
regular pronunciation, one by one, imprinting each 
upon the memory by a familiar exercise, adapted to the 
comprehension of the learner ; who is by these means 
enabled to proceed step by step, gradually overcoming 
every difficulty, and feeling a pleasure and a pride as 
he advances. 

Syllables which begin with vowels should never be 
spelled ; consequently such words as Ad-am^ ep icj ex-U^ 
ev-er^ aco-is^ ox-eny iruert^ ed-it-or, are to be read at once 
mthout speUmg ; and in words where one syllable 
begins with a vowel, and another with a consonant, it 
is only the consonant syllable which is to be spelled, 
as an-sw-er, swer^ answer ; b-ar, bar^ on^ baron. Fol- 
lowing these directions, the child is now to spell the 
lessons in the next page, and aftenvards to read them 
without spelling. 
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Ban ker 


dam per 


tar tan 


sham med 


cal ash 


fur red 


red den 


hap pen e(| 


jag ged 


bar ter 


tax ed 


gar den er 


men ded 


ver bal 


ren tal 


at ten ded 


pen man 


ham per 


wax en 


lav en der 


dar ker 


men tal 


med al 


par al lax 


ped al 


har per 


bal lad 


car av an 


car ver 


rug ged 


mad am 


fat ten ed 


after 


her bal 


ham mer 


cal en der 


tur ban 


zaf far 


bar racks 


pat er nal 


ad der 


gan der 


dash ed 


an ag ram 


pat ten 


ar med 


chat ter 


jab ber er 


ven der 


baz ar 


guar ded 


can ter ed 


sal ad 


ba? aar 


shar per 


mat er nal 


van dal 


ab ash 


wed ded 


lack er ed 


BAZ AAR 


BACK 


ED 


SHAR PEN ED 


TURN ED 


S»ACK LED 


EN TER ED 


PACK EP 


FAT TEN 


AT TACK ED 


JAM MEP 


MAT TED 


KAL EN DAR 


MAD MAN 


MEN DED 


CHAT TER ER 
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Far mer Ped ler Jas per Lang ham 

Car ter Pack er Ran dal Hap per en 

Men der Mar ker Jar man Lav en ham 

Car der Hat ter Her man Had en ham 

Tur ner Pen man Gar ner Cav er sham 

Car ver Ren ter Bax ter Pat en ham 

Bar ber Mas ter Yat ten Ar phax ad 

Car man Ad am Dur ham Car pen ter 

Car men Ed gar Sax ham Jap an ner 

Rag man Ab ner Ken dal Gar den er 

Rag men Ur ban Bar ham Hap per en 

HAS MAB-i)£N MEN9ED HER RED SANDAL 
CAN UR-BAN HAVE TEN CAN-VAS SACKS 
CAN HEB-MAN HAVE HER BLACK CAR-AV-AN 
SHALL RAN-DAL HAVE HER PET LAMB 
HAS DASH BAR-KED AT HER CAR-MAN 
FAR-MER ASH-DEN SHALL HAVE HER HEN 
AD-AM 6AR-DEN-ER HAS RED LAV-EN-DER 
JACK CAN-TER-ED AS FAR AS CAV-ER-SHAM 
ED-GAR BAR-KER HAS MEN-DED HER SHED 
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COMBINED conso:n^ants. 

FLaU the 3?^ lo face page 4g 




are^ fhomyth& TerrrviruUioTis of their Entblems, 




Mangle. 



.^^^ 






^L ^ 



Apple. 




FL pi 




Puzzle. 




ZL Si 



C.J.ljtmUon. All. 
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Co fatt t^t diitH 9UU. 

SEE THE EXPLANATOEY TABLE, PAGE 26. 









PAET THE FIEST. 






sc 


.sc 


6K 


sk 


SCH 


sch 


TH 


th 


CH 


ch 


SW 


sw 


CR 


cr 


KR 


kr 


CHE 


chr 


ST 


St 


FR 


fr 


PHR 


phr 


BR 


br 


SC 


sc 


KR 


kr 


CHR 


chr 


cr 


kr 


fr 


sw 


St 


th 


chr 


phr 


sc 


th 


br 


sk 


ch 


br 


sw 


sch 



PAET THE SECOND, 



As the e is silent in the final syllables hle^ Jle, ple^ &c., 
tbey should not be spelled, but are to be called, hl^ fi^ 
ply &c., like the last syllables of their emblems, tarblcy 



BL bl 


IL fl 


PHL 


phi 


KL 


kl 


CL 


cl 


DL dl 


GL gl 


PL 


Pl 


TL 


tl 


SL 


zl 



d die kl kle tl tie cl cle gl gle 
fl fle bl ble si sle zl zle pi pie 
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Sw Kr Sc Ch Th Br Sch Phr 
Cr Sk Fr Br Sc Th Sw Chr 



SC 


bl 


cr 


fi 


fr 


sk 


tl 


phi 


th 


br 


dl 


kr 


cl 


Pl 


kl 


chr 


si 


ch 


zl 


gl 


St 


SW 


cr 


phr 


BR 


CR 


TH 


FR 


SL 


€L 


ZL 


PHR 


DL 


TL 


FL 


GL 


BL 


PL 


KL 


PHL 


ST 


SK 


CH 


SC 


SW 


CLE 


BLE 


CHR 



ZLE PLE GLE TLE DLE FLE SLE KLE 

Spelling lessons adapted to the preceding. 

Sc sk sch 

skam schar sched 
skap shav schag 

ch 

cheu chur chang 
char chad chank 

sw 



SCAR 


scan 


scat 


SKIR 


scur 


skan 
Ch 


CHAP 


chan 


chal 


cham 


chat 


chav 



Sw 



SWAG swir 
swak swav 



swed swer swack swang 
swur swam swank swacks 
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Cr 


1 


kr 


chr 




CRANK 


cram 


chred 


crag 


crab 


chrash ] 


krash 


krack 


chral 
St 


crash 

St 


kraph 


chram 


STACK 


star 


stax 


sten 


stir 


stack 


stag 


stab 


sted 


Stan 


ster 


stash 




Fr 




fr 


phr 




FRAX 


frag 


fren 


fred 


frank 


frack 


phren 


fram 


frash 
Br 


frap 
br 


phral 


phrax 


BRAG 


bred 


brat 


bran 


brash 


brack 


brax 


braz 


brae 
Th 


brad 
th 


bram 


brang 


THANK 


thur 


thad 


thag 


thax 


thaph 


thack 


than^ 


that^ 
Bl 


then^ 
bl 


thed^ 


thacks 


BLAB 


blen 


bier 


blam 


blash 


blank 


blad 


blur 


bled 


blanc 


black 


blacks 




^ this flat in those words.. 






''v 


D 


2 
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Fl 


phi fl 






FLAT 


flap 


fled 


flax 


flash 


phlen 


flag 


flab 


flam 
CI 


flan 
kl cl 


flank 


phled 


CLAN 


clap 


clad 


clack 


clash 


clang 


clam 


clen 


klan 
Gl 


klam 


klaph 


clank 


GLAD 


glac 


glen 


gled 


glam 


glash 


glur 


glap 


glav 
PI 


glan 
pl 


glang 


glaph 


PLAT 


plur 


plaf 


plad 


plash 


plack 


plan 


pled 


plax 
SI 


plang 
si zl 


plank 


plane 


SLAP 


slur 


slak 


slar 


slam 


slash 


slad 


sler 


slab 


slen 


sled 


slack 


swag 


chat 


stir 


flat 


plad 


thank 


plat 


blab 


plan 


clap 


bled 


crash 


CHAT 


GLAD 


SLAM 


SCAN 


FRANK 


SCHAR 


BRAG 


PLAN 


THAT 


STAB 


PLANK 


SLACK 
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Adapted to the first three Plates. 

Flat ter stam mer glad den chap man 
slen der plat ted char mer scam bier 
flax en crab bed crav at black en 



PER CH£D CLAP PER STAR CHER MAN GLED 
SAM PLER PLAN TER OAZ ZLED SWAG GER 

Final syllables which must not be divided. 
ble fle pie cle kle gle sle zle 

BLE FLE PLE CLE KLE GLE SLE ZLE 



raffle 


cat tie 


med die 


man gle 


am pie 


rab ble 


sad die 


ram ble 


baffle 


ap pie 


han die 


daz zle 


dap pie 


rat tie 


mar ble 


shac kle 


MAR BLE 


TAT TLB 


MAN GLE 


RAT TLE 


PUR PLE 


RAM BLE 


SAD DLE 


MAN TLE 


DAB BLE 


DAZ ZLE 


MED DLE 


TAN GLE 



HUR DLE RAF FLE CRAN KLE BAT TLE 
STAR TLE HAG GLE SHAC KLE CAT TLE 
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AN XXEBCISX UPON PROfEB NAMES. 



Direct the child to say the abbreviations, Mr. Mrs. 
Miss^ without spelling, also to call Dr. Doctor ; Cap. 
Captain ; Col. Ku/mel : and Gen. Jenneral ; after the 
teacher. 



Mr. Ran dal 
Mr. Pat tie 

Mrs. Lar ken 
Mrs. Har pur 

Miss Cav an 

Miss Gar ner 

Mas ter Farr 
Mas ter Rash 

Dr. Den man 
Dr. Jen ner 

Cap. Jar rat 
Cap. Par ker 

Col. Cam ac 
Col. Han am 

Gen. Dal las 



Mr. Bar ker 
Mr. Wen man 

Mrs. Bax ter 
Mrs. Ran ter 

Miss Al len 
Miss Ed gar 

Mas ter Flack 
Mas ter Dann 

Dr. Ar cher 
Dr. Mar den 

Cap. Car ter 
Cap. Ar den 

Col. Saxe 
Col. Burr 

Gen. Black 



Mr. Gar rat 
Mr. Sax den 

Mrs. Ver ral 
Mrs. Bar ham 

Miss Tur ner 

Miss Fen ner 

Mas ter Carr 
Mas ter Venn 

Dr. Mat tarn 
Dr. Stan ger 

Cap. Yat man 
Cap. Ham den 

Col. Dur ban 
Col. Red man 

Gen. Slat ter 
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The following sentences being confined to words 
derived from the first three plates, admit of little variety. 
Direct the child to join d, (which must be called dur, 
and not dee^) to an, or en, by spelling the word thus, 
€m-dur is and^ en-dur is end. 



an d^. 


. and 


band 


land 


hand 


stand 


en d • . 


• end 


send 


bend 


mend 


blend 



Mn and Mrs. Flax man send an an swer 
Mrs. Chand ler shall send her that black cat 
Miss Ann Gar den er has thank ed Mr« Brand 
Ben shall send Mas ter Shed den that red stag 
Jack Panther has had her rag ged sad die 
Master and Miss Ab ner have had her band. 

HER LAD EAN AFTER MASTEll ED GAB BLAG DEN 
If AT TUB NEB SHALL STAND AND MEND HEB PEN 
MBS. ABTHUB TAN CBED SHALL HAYS' HEB STAND 
MISS BBAC KEN HAS HAD HEB AP PLE JAM 
MEND HEB BAND AND SEND HEB PUB PLE CAP 
ANN BAX TEB CAN STAND AND FAS TEN HEB SASH 
CAN MB. BEN THAM HAVE THAT BED CBAV AT 
MB. AND MBS. SLAT TEB SHALL SEND AN ANS WEB. 

^ Be careful to sound the d in the word and^ which 
is often very improperly called an. 
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Direct the child to call are, ar, as inj^r, ar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sand ham are at Ken dal 
Dr. and Mrs. Gar land are at Dur ham 
Cap. and Mrs. Shed den are at Chat ham 
Col. and Mrs. Ar ran are at Stan sted 
Gen. and Mrs. Dur ban are at Lang ham 
Master and Miss Dash are at Ash sted 

Miss Flack has bur ned her black man tie 
Her Gar den er has plan ted red lav en der 
Master Dam per has mend ed her bad pen 
Miss Lang ham has fed her ban tam hen 
Ann pat ted Dash, and Dash bar ked at her 
Mrs. Pat tie had her map and her at las. 

DB. HAL LAM AT TEKD ED FBANK AND AB THUB 
HAS MBS. BAX TEB AN &WBB ED MBS. MASH AM 
SIB ED GAB STAN MEB HAS FLAN TED THAT ASH 
CAN MB. JAS FEB WEN MAX MEND HEB FEKD £B 
ANN MAB DEN SHALL FAS TEN HEB FUB PLE SASH 
MB. NOB MAN BAN DAL SHALL HATE THAT FAN THEB 
HSB STAG SHALL HAVE THAT SHEL TEB ED SHED. 
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As plurals are often formed by the addition of a 
final s, (called sur, cmd not ess) the child must be taught 
to join « to the end of a word, in the same manner as d 
was joined to an and en in page 55 ; the first plural 
in the following exercise, namely acks, being an old 
acquaintance, wiU be a guide for the others. 



ack-s •pell' acks 


sacks 


backs 


jacks 


ad s 


ads 


lads 


pads 


brads 


ed a 


eds 


beds 


reds 


sheds 


an s 


ans 


cans 


fans 


plans 


en s 


ens 


dens 


pens 


men's * 


at s 


ats 


hats 


plats 


chats 


ab s 


abs 


stabs 


crabs 


slabs 


ars 


ars 


bars 


jars 


scars 


ags 


ags 


bags 


flags 


stags 


am s 


ams 


hams 


rams 


jams 


ap s 


aps 


caps 


raps 


slaps 


al s 


als 


med-als 


ped-als 


san-dals 



* When 's (apostrophe) does not change the sound of the 
wwd, it need not be noticed, unless the child should inquire what 
it is for ? then inform him that 's means that something belongs 
to the word ; thus, " Her cafs kitten^'* means the kitten belong- 
ing to her cat ; but «« Her cats fight, means that two, or more 
eatSy are fighting. 

D 3 
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ers ipdit 


ers 


bersv 


purs 


slurs 


ITS. . . 


.irs 


sirs 


furs 


phers 


ank s . . 


anks 


ranks 


banks 


thanks 


ang s . . 


angs 


fangs 


hangs 


clangs 


bles 


ram bles 


gar 


bles 


sham ble& 


pie s 


ap pies 


sam 


pies 


dap pies 


kles 


tac kles 


hac kles 


crac kles 


zle s 


daz zles 


maz 


zles 


gaz zles 


fies 


raf fles 


baffles 


baffles 



THE READING LESSON. 



Mr. Piatt's cat has had her ten black rats 
Mrs. and Miss Bland are hab-er-dash-ers 
Frank has crack-ed Miss Mend-ham's fan 
Mr. Flack's lads have had lamb and sal-ad 
Ned and Ed-gar Pat-tie are sad chat-ter-ers 
Miss Mar-den has mend-ed Ad-am*s ten pens 
Mrs. Farr mur-murs at Ann's bad man-ners 
Miss Car-ter shall have her rag-ged caps 
Has Ar-thur Stan-den had Jack's ten med-als 
Are her mats as bad as Mrs, Jar-rat's are 
Far-mer Garten shall have ten fat gan-ders 
Master Marten can have Miss Black's .at-las 
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Miss Shaff^ner has mend-ed Ann's gar-land 
Col. Plan-ter rah af-ter Miss Shed-den 
Mrs. Carr vends caps hats fans and sandals 
Mr. and Mrs. Far-quar are at Den-ham 
Ur-ban has ten beds at Durham bar-racks 
Her man-tie and her san-dals are pur-ple 
Miss Piatt and Miss Bats are sad ram-blers 
Mr. Blank shall have Mr. Nel-son's ham-per 
When San-ders scam-pers Den-man canters 
Miss Mar-shal's hat can hang at that shed 
Gaf-fer Red-man's nags ran after Ur-ban 
Gen. Chat-ham's maps are at Mrs. Turner's 
Mr. Bur-gher's car-ter has ten fat lambs 

SAM BANKS HAS MEND-ED MBS. FENN's HUB-DLES 
AND PLAN-TED FIBS AND A.P-PLES IN HEB GAB-DEN 

MASTEB BASH SCAM-PEB-ED AF-TEB MBS. CAB-DEN^.^ 
GAB-DEN-EB AND HAD HEB BLACK LAMB BACK 

MISS CHAN-DLEB AND MISS FLAX-MAN ABE AT MB. 
AND MBS. BEN-HAM^S AT LED-EN-HAM CASTLE 

Mft. P£D-DEE AllD CAP. SAX-DEN ABE AT LAN-CAS«TEB 
DB., AND MBS. CBANKS ABE AT BED-DEN-^HAM 
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MISS THUK-TLE SHALL CAN-TEB THAT BLACK KA& 
MES. FENN CAN HAVE THAT GAE-DEN-JIE's LAD 
SHALL ME. CHAP-MAN HAVE THAT EED STAG 
HAS ME. CAEVEE^S LAD AN-SWEE-ED ADAM PHAEB 

Ann Wen-man has had her ten black cats 
Mrs. Thack-er has her ten can-vas bags 
Her ban-kers have had Dan Pan-ther*s cash 
Are her caps and her tur-batis at Ash-sted 
Can Mrs, Ban-ter send back her ten sacks 

Some pictures in the fourth plate explained 

A girl hem-ming 

The deck of a ship 

A man thresh-mg 

A brood of chick-ens 

A deaf man with ear trum-pet 

A spider's coh-web 

A hair dresser friz-zing a wig 

A cliff by the sea side 

A spit for roasting meat 

These and any other pictures that the child may not 
comprehend, should be pointed out and explained in an 
amusing way* 
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riaU tiu 4'^ 



tc face page 6f. 



m. i 



Hem. 




{ ET et||EM em 1 1 EG e^||EP ep 




Step. 





Friz. 


f? 


Z 


IZ 


is 




CJ.'KcnjvLoTv del. 



fiirtLABliB«< 



et 



Co f^re tfie dFouttj^ tf Intr^ 



ET et EBi em 

EGG egg EP ep 

EPH eph EB eb 

EC ec £K ek 

ECKs ecks EL el 



EMN emn eg eg 

EF ef EFF eff 

EBB ebb ECK eck 

ESH esh EX ex 

ELL ell ESS ess 



ISH ish ING ing ick ick ig ig 
iz iz IS is IN in i^n inn 

IPH iph 



IX ix iCKs icks IF 



IV 



IV 



IVE ive 



IT 



if 
it 



ITT itt 



ig ep eg ex et in ecs ecks 
is iz ix ics icks iv ive . eph 
ic ik' ef eff el ell em emu 



En Ex Eck Ell Is Ig Inn Isk 
Et Ep Em Ebb In If Ing Ick 
Ec Ef Egg Ess Ix It Ipp Icks 



The shortened sounds of a, e, and i, contrasted. 

ash esh ish 
ack eck ick 
aph eph iph 



ac ec ic 
at et it 
af ef if 



an en m 
ax ex ix 

ag eg ig 
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SPELltVa 


I.SA80N8 


1. 








Et 


et 






Net 


get 


jet 


yet 


met 


whet 


set 


pet 


let 
Em 


wet 
em 


fret 


phet 


Mem 


rem 


kem 


them 


shem 


quern 


jem 


sem 


stem 


crem 


phem. 


chrem 




Eg 


eg 


Egg 


egg 




Beg 


leg 


keg 


meg 


fleg 


pleg 


veg 


teg 


peg 


creg 


sleg 


skeg 




£b 


eb 


Ebb 


ebb 




Webb 


leb 


heb 


cleb 


steb 


pheb 


nebb 


jeb 


yeb 
E 


pleb 
ep 


creb 


sweb 


Step 


hep 


kep 


nep 


crep 


quep 


mep 


vep 


jep 


yep 


clep 


swep 



Esh esh 

Flesh hesh nesh pesh cresh quesh 
mesh resh kesh wesh flesh bresh 
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Quell 


tell 


nell 


fell 


bell 


shel 


swell 


frel 


yell 


sell 


well 


phel 




Es 


es 


Ess 


ess 


• 


Bess 


yes 


ves 


less 


chess 


quess 


cress 


fles 


des 


mess 


guess 


phess 




Ec 


ec 


Eck 


Eck 




Deck 


bee 


nek 


reck 


peck 


freck 


neck 


rec 


tek 


brec 


phec 


check 




Ef 


ef 


Eph 


eph 




Jeph 


mef 


yef 


shefF 


reph 


cleflF 


seph 


nef 


kef 


creff 


leph 


zeph 




Ex 


( 


ex 


ecks 




Vex 


lex 


mex 


plex 


pecks 


decks 


rex 


sex 


brex 


whex 


necks 


checks 





Is 


is 


Iz 


IZ 




Quizz 


ris 


tis 


vis 


riz 


friz 


whizz 


dis 


his 


lis 


viz 


cliz 
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8PBI.LIKO 


L£SSOMI 


u 






In 


in 


Inn 


inn 




Pin 


fin 


kin 


win 


frin 


binn 


din 


sin 


tin 
It 


flin 
it 


crin 


finn 


Tit 


mit 


hit 


flit 


skit 


quit 


frit 


wit 


pit 
Ing 


brit 
ing 


chit 

r 


phlit 


Ring 


sing 


ding 


sling 


bring 


thing 


king 


ling 


zing 
Ig 


wing 
ig 


sting 


swing 


Whig 


dig 


gig 


big 


wig 


brig 


swig 


pi& 


jig 
Ish 


hig 
ish 


nig 


whig 


Fish 


rish 


wish 


dish 


crish 


swish 


dish 


nish 


kish 


flish 


glish 


guish 




\s i\ 


r 


ive 




Live^ 


hiv 


niv 


tiv 


ghiv 


phiv 


give 


siv 


kiy 


riv 


shiv 


quiv 



1 tve is pronounced tv, in these words. 
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Ick ick Ic ic 



Sick 


pic 


blick 


lick 


kick 


quick 


nick 


nic 


click 


dick 


stick 


brick 






Ix 


ix 


icks 




Mix 


fix 


diks 


kicks 


dicks 


chicks 


six 


vix 


rics 


picks 


wicks 


sticks 






If 


if 


iph 




Cliff 


rif 


sif 


siph 


stiff 


whiff 


miff 


dif 


nif 


tiph 


skiff 


criph 



Mrs. Beck-et has settled at Bir-ming-ham 
Col Cav-en-dish is living at Chel-ten-ham 
Mr. and Mrs. Web-ster live at Man-ches-ter 
Mr. Heb-er-den has fix-ed her at Shad- well 
Mrs. Bret can send Ned as far as Mit-cham 
Master Par-rell has met Ed-win at Kes-wick 

MR. JEN-NET HAS HAD AN EN-AM-EL-ED RING 
ANN PAR-ISH HAS HEM-MED MR. JEPH's LINEN 



Miss Quick'set has had Hel-en's velvet bag 
Mas-ter Ed-win Wells shall have Arthur's swing 
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Miss Bar-ret has ad-mit-ted Miss Par-min-ter 
Miss Les-ter's things are at Mrs. Gan-sePs 
Miss Ben-nett had fish, eggs, and chick-ens 
Mrs. Del-mer's har-ness is at his sad-dler's 
Al-ex-an-der has fish-ed in Mr. Quin's riv-er 



Kitch en 
brit tie 
ser ving 
bles sing 
ban ish 
gifted 
mem ber 
skit ties 
fam ish 
hap less 
fin ger 
pep per 
lit ter 



gal en ic 
lit er al 
min er al 
mac ker el 
par ap et 
mar tin et 
clat ter ing 
fur nish ing 
ad mit ted 
em pan nel 
glit ter ing 
phren et ic 
phan tas tic 



CAT ER IC 
HAL IF AX 
PIC KER ING 
DEB EN HAM 
WIN CHES TERJ 
BED MIN STER 
MIC KLE HAM 
AT TER CLIFP 
EF FING HAM 
YED DING HAM 
BEC KEN HAM 
AX MIN STER 
CHEL TEN HAM 



MISS HEM-PEL CAN GIVE EL-LEN BEC-KET HEB PEN 
ASS aUlN-TIN DICK IF IT IS HIS SISTEE^S LETTER 
FEANK JEM-MET CAN DIG IN HIS DAD^S GAB-DEN 
DICK CHE8-TEB HAS AT-TEND-ED DB. HEM-MINGS 
MAB-GAB-ET MAB-TIN SHALL HAYB HIS LET-TSB 
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IV IT XS IN HTS INN »IX PINS WIN SIX STICKS 
EtkTAB-LISH MIN-IS«TEE VIC*A|l CHAP-SL MIX-INO 
I^AP^WIlfG EIN6-IN& GUES-SIKG FEIZ-ZING WIN-NING 
6AE-NISH CEIT-IC PEE-MIT BE6-GAE EX-IT FIN-ISB 

SEP T£M B£R brin died fias ket 

ad mit ted guess ing cam blet 

shep her dess gig gling stan dish 

glit ter ing crick et ker nel 

em bez zle quick ness stick ing 

chaf fer ing crack nel sting ing 

visiting . bringing wishing 

hap pin ness quick sand fin ish 

Miss Sing-er has had her din-ner at an inn 
Win-if-red is gues-sing at her spel-Iing les-son 
Ir-win Webb's nag has kick-ed Mar-tin's leg 
Mr. Stir-ling is min-is-ter at Chig-well cha-pel 
Is-ab-el has given Mas-ter Mit-chell six pins 
Mrs. Barr can send Jan-net's wic-ker bas-ket 
Mr. Al-ex-an-der has had Miss Ching's starling 
Miss Shel-den has per-mit-ted Bell's vis-its 
Mr. and Mrs. Pic-kle live at Fram-ling-ham 
Mas-ter and Miss Stan«mer live at Thax-sted 
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Direct the child to pronounce, tOy doy who, shoe, and 
toasy tooy dooy hooy shoo, and wo8* N. B. He must 
n6t spell these words because they are not regularly 
pronounced. 

Who was to do that wick-er bas-ket 
Who was to do her cam-blet man-tie 
Who was to pic-kle her rad-ish-es 
Who was to dig her lit -tie gar-den 
Who was to give her that cab-in-et 
Who was to mend his rag-ged bed 
Who was to fur-nish Jem's stan-dish 
Who is to plat Miss Cur-wen's hat 
Who is to mend Miss Whittle's dish 
Who is to send her red sat-in shoe 
Who was to have Miss Pitt's shoes 
Who has mend-ed Fred-er-ic's shoe 

WHO WAS TO DO HER BED NET-TING BAG 

WHO WAS TO MEND HIS BED JACK-ET 

WHO IS TO GIVE HEB THAT GAB-NET BING 

WHO IS TO SHOE MB. BEN-NETTYS BLACK NAG 

WHO IS TO MEND MISS GAB-DEN-EB^S SAN-DAL 

WHO IS TO HAVE HIS BED VEL-VET SHOES 

WHO CAN SEND MBS. CHIS-WELL^S MAN-TLE 
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Hester has mend-ed her rag ged shoe 
When can Win-if-red get her din-ner 
When is Nes-bit to have his let-ter 
Is her man-gling given to Mrs. Seck-er 
Miss Skin-ner's sat-in shoes are black 
Is Mr. Ick to bring that mar-ble slab 

Mr. Rad-clifF can lend his tan-dem and 
his black nags to Mr. Jen-nings who is 
to have them as far as Dur-ham and 
when res-ted Mr. Flet-cher is to bring 
them back to Chester 

Miss Hem-mings was sick af-ter her vis-it 
to Hin-cliff for Mr. Pick-er-ing let her 
have fish, flesh, tur-tle, ham, pig, chick- 
en, rab-bit, hash, frit-ters ap-ples, sal-ad 
and rad-ish-es at her din-ner, and Miss 
Hem-mings drank cla-ret af-ter din-ner 

mr. hi6-g1ns ik-tends to send mbs. dick^s 
bah-bel as fab as shad-well, when mb. 
king's man can give it to fab-mxb wel- 
ling WHO LIVES AT SEL-PEN HAM-LET 
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Lit-ter em-beHish ap-par-el par-ting 

af-ric-an lav-ish chit-chat kick-iog 

par-ish jav-el-in mar-vel ban-nis-ter 
em-phat-ic ad-mit-ted char-ming ex-it 

hin-der ex-am-ple in-tend-ing vexed 

sel-fish-ness ac-ted thin-ner thick-er 

har-ness wed-ding sif-ting en-chan-ting 



BRICK EK DEN 
FAY E& SHAM 
SHEL FAN GER 
KET TER ING 
BT7R MES TER 
WAV EN DEN 



FAR MING HAM 
AD DING HAM 
SIR MING HAM 
MAN NING HAM 
MES SING HAM 
TAT TER SHALL 



SHIFF NEE 
CRAN HAM 
SHIR LAND 
BRAM WELL 
GLEN THAM 
WHIT BECK 



An-nette^ Max-well has mend-ed Miss Ban- 
nis-ter's mit-tens, hem-med her can-vas sam- 
pler, and mar-ked six cap-it-al let-ters in 
it, and has stit-ched her sat-in bag. An- 
nette is quick and ac-tive, and Miss Ban- 
nis-ter has giv-en An-nette ten figs, six 
ap-ples, her lit-tle vel-vet bag, and her 
red shoes 

JACK HAS GIVEN HIS THICK SHOES TO NED BUR-TON 

1 Called An-net 
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Miss Win ter has hel ped her sis ter Jan et 
to mend her lin en and is to send her red 
man tie and her shoes to her at Chig well. 

Wh6n Mrs. Web ber rings he/ bell El len 
had bet ter tell her that Ben jam in has 
giv en her let ter to Mr. Skin ner and that 
Mr. Skin ner has bur ned his lit tie finger 
and when his fin ger is bet ter Mr. Skin- 
ner in tends to send an an swer to Mrs. 
Web ber. 

AS AN NETTE^S L£TT£|l IS FOB MISS PIN DAB 
MB. BICK NELL CAN GIVE IT TO HEB SIS-TEB. 

SP GAB IS IN MB. SHED DEN's GAB DEN AND MB. 
MEL LISH MET MB. KEN NEXT AT DIN NEB. 

WHEN AB THUB BEN TICK FELL IN FITS MASTEB 
CHAP MAN BAN TO TELL DB. EL LIS THAT AB- 
THUB WAS SICK. 

MBS. BANKS HAS TEN LITTLE PIGS AND TEN FAT 
CHICK ENS SIX LITTLE BAB BITS SIX HENS AND 
TEN LAMBS. 
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FAE-MSE BEI6GS HAS SIX BAN-TAM HENS AND 
TEN CHICK-ENS AND LIT-TLE DICK BEI6<SS 
HAS SIX STAE-LIN6S AND SIX LIN-NETS AND 
DICK^S BLACK HEN HAS HAT-CHED TEN OF 
HEE EGGS AND AD-DLED SIX OF THEM 

That sad wick-ed lad Sam Jen-kins has 
star-ved his lit-tle kit-ten, and kick-ed 
Miss Pic-ket's cat and hit her nag, and 
bis master ser-ved Sam, as Sam had 
ser-ved her nag and her cat. 

Explanation of some pictwres in the Sih plate. 

Goffy or Gclfy a Scotch game, played with long sticks, 
this word is usually called Gow/, but it must here be 
called Goff, being the only emblem that could be found 
for of. 

Jo88j a Chinese image, this was the only emblem 
that could be found for o«. 
Swim, boys swimming. 
Tom, a foot-boy. 
Don, a Spaniard. 
Wary two armies meeting. 
Coty a cottage. 
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riale thf.5 



to fcux poffe 73. 






Sonjg. 




ONG ong 



T0£^ 



Dog. 



Joss. 



Fox. 



Rod. 



J, 



^fM^. 





OP op||OG o}^ II OSS OSS II OX ox OP od 



' "^JOcnnioiv del? 
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IP 


ip 


IB 


ib 


ID 


id 


IM 


im 


ILL 


ill 


IL 


il 


ISS 


iss 


INK 


: ink 


INC 


inc 


OCK 


: ock 


oc 


OC 


OL 


ol 


OM 


cm 


ON 


on 


ONG 


ong 


OR 


or 


OT 


ot 


OF 


of . 


OFF * 


oflF 


OPH oph 


OB 


ob 


OP 


op 


OG 


og 


OSS 


OSS 


OX 


ox 


ocKs ocks 


OD 


od 


ODD odd 


on 


od 


ox 


of 


Ot 


om ' 


ol 


ock 


oc 


or 


Ob 


op 


ok 


OSS 


og 


ong 


ip 


id 


il 


ib 


ill 


iss 


im 


ink 






The Selling Lessons. 












IP 


ip 


1 






Sip* 


tip 




pip 


slip 


chip 




whip 


dip 


lip 


- 


hip 
Ib 


frip 
it 


skip 

1 




phip 


Fib 


nib 


1 


bib 


frib 


glib 




quib 


mib 


rib 




tib 


slib 


crib 




phib 








Iin 


im 






Dim 


rim 


brim 


skim 


chim 


chrim 


him 


jim 


L 


slim 


glim 


limn 


«. 


whim 



^ q^ is pronounced broader than o/*, more like auf^ 

* limn is called Urn, 

£ 
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Id 


id 






Bid 


fid 


hid 


mid 


phid 


schid 


did 


lid 


kid 


slid 


crid 


quid 






11 


ill 


il 




Mill 


bril 


zil 


frill 


fill 


skill 


bill 


cril 


Iss 


still 
iss 


will 


quill 


Kiss 


miss 


riss 


bliss 


quiss 


chriss 


hiss 


wiss 


diss 


pliss 


Swiss 


phriss 






Ink 


ink 


inc 




Sink 


dine 


zinc 


link 


blink 


quinc 


tine 


mine 


tink 


pink 


think 


crink 






Oek 


oc 


oek 




Lock 


noc 


hoek 


doek 


clock 


shock 


mock 


joe 


rock 
On 


frock 


stock 
on 


crock 


Don 


yon 


von 


mon 


thon 


shon * 


con 


xon 


pon 


fron 


gone * 


quon 


* iium. 


seepage 


117. 




« gone 19 called g<m. 
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Om 


om 






Tom 


horn 


rom 


from 


slom 


chrom 


xom 


Qom 


jom 
Or 


crom 
or 


ghom 


phrom 


For 


jor 


dor 


cor 


stor 


phqr 


nor 


hor 


por 
Ot 


tor 
ot 


mor 


swor 


Cot 


sot 


lot 


scot 


flof 


shot 


hot 


not 


jot 
Op 


yot 
op 


blot 


plot 


Hop 


lop 


sop 


hop 


slop 


chop 


fop 


top 


cop 
Oss 


zop 
oss 


stop 


shop 


Gloss 


yos 


thos 


floss 


cross 


quoss 


ross 


vos 


boss 
01 oil 


moss 
ol 


phos 


bloss 


Sol 


kol 


nol 


loll 


moll 


poll 


rol 


jol 


col 


frol 


zoU 


doU 



Tom Moss will hop from shop to shop 

E 2 
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Od od 


odd 






Nod 


hod 


rod 


shod 


clod 


plod 


sod 


cod 


pod 
Of of 


todd 
oph 


frod 


quod 


Soph 


pof 


lof 


hoflF 


gofF 


cloph 


toph 


rof 


. nof 
Ob 


zoff 
ob 


coph 


goph 


Bob 


cob 


job 


mob 


clob 


phob 


hob 


rob 


lob 


crob 


slob 


ghoh 






Og 


og 






Dog 


log 


hog 


jog 


flog: 


frog 


mog 


fog 


vog 


nog 


clog 


shog 






Ox 


ocks 


ox 




Fox 


nox 


docks 


rocks 


frocks 


blocks 


mox 


box 


locks 


socks 


flocks 


mocks 



Ong ong 

gong doag tong song thong quong 

song long xong yong shong swong 

Si)ns is gone from Bris-tol to Clif-ton 
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Frill 


chip 


flog 


shod 


swim 


slip 


locks 


him 


boss 


gong 


crop 


gone 


from 


mob 


shot 


clog 


phon 


song 


still 


plot 


blot 


soph 


chop 


frog 



Col and Mrs. Pop-ham live at Hon-it-on 
Has Tom Wil-son shod Mr. Nor-ton's nag 
It was six when Mr. GofPs clock stop-ped 
Mr. Dor-ring-ton's shock dog kill-ed his fox 
His dog was ill when An-der-son shot him 
Miss Dor-mer is gone to Bog-nor rocks 
Did not Mr. Car-bur-ton live at Box-hill 
Cap. Long's crim-son stocks are in blos-som 
That sad vix-en has shock-ed Mrs. As-ton 
Gen. Phipps is stop-ping at Don-ning-ton 
Is Will Hob-son gone to Frog-well cot 
Dor-cas has not of-fend-ed Mrs. Blox-ham 
Miss Morris-on will have Rob-in's whip 
Has Win-if-red fil-led her tin band-box 



KOT-TINGUHAM 

AB*ING-DON 

TOT-TEN-HAM 

HOD-DES-DON 

PAD-DING-TON 

B0CK-IN6-HAM 



WEL-LING-TON 
IS-LING-TON . 
TED-ING-TON 
EM-BEB-TON . 
GOD-AL-MING 
HAC-ELE-TON, 



STIL-TON 
CLIP-TON. 
MAT-LOCK 
STOCK-WELL 
S WIN-DEN 
COB«SHAM. • 
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Dr. or Doc-tor bish-op ser-mon rec-tor vic-ar 
min-is-ter or-gan bish-op-ric par-son gam-bols 
dol-phin com-mon gas-om-et-er col-Iar ad- 
mon-ish stop coc-kles sot-tish \^him-per^ing 
bor-der bris-ket sip- pet com-mons im-mor-tal 
colJec-tor dam-son liv-id schol-ar hog-gish 
cam-phor bot-tom4ess froUic 

Mas-ter Hol-lings has as-ked Miss Pil-ton to . 
give him her little shock lap-dog and has of- 
fered to give her his Poll par-rot and his lit-tle 
sil-ver box for it 

Mr. Will-mot's lad Phil-lip MiMis shot 
ten starlings and had them for his din-ner 

Mrs. Gib-son for-got to give her that box of 
rib-bons till Miss Tom-kin-son ask-ed her if 
it was from her sis-ters at Stock-well 



COM-MON-EB 


pol-ish 


cop-per 


scor-ching 


PHLEG-MAT-IC 


mor-tor 


jar-gon 


hem-lock 


CEtlL-DEE-MAS 


pon-der 


tom-tit 


Idng-dom 


GLIM-MEE-ING 


son-net 


cot-ton 


pban-tom 


RECK-ON-ING 


cot-tar 


ven-om 


mor-ning 


DOG-GEE-EL 


quix-ot 


«il-ver 


hob-bling 
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Mr. Rob-son's cross cur vix-en has bit-ten 
Miss Gor-don on her an-kle. Mrs. WiHis 
had of-ten or-der-ed Miss Gor-don not to 
fon-dle or pat that ill-tem-per-ed dog. 

Mrs. Fos-ket is fond of giv-ing Ann Fos- 
ket ex-pen-sive things, dolls, lock-ets, rib- 
bons, and rings, yet Ann is dis-con- tented, 
and of-ten whim-pers and frets. Mrs. Cox 
will not let £l-len Cox have ex-pen-sive 
things, yet El-len is con-tent-ed, sings, skips, 
kis-ses and nur-ses her lit-tle sis-ter, fon- 
dles her kit-ten and her rab-bits, and is 
at-ten-tive to her les-sons. 

HISS WES-TON HAS GTV-EN PHIL-LIS CON-BELL 
tHAT BON-NET FROM MRS. LONG OF BBIS-TOL 



JOB BEB 
LES SON 
OFF SET 
LIM PID 
VIC TIM 
SOB BING 
COB LEB 
YON DEB 
BLOT TED 



PIL FEB EB 
KIL DEB KIN 
CON DEM NED 
FOB BID DEN 
AL LOT TED 
HOS PIT AL 
OB SEE VEB 
MON IT OB 
LEX IC ON 



CBIM IN AL 
EX HIB IT OB 
COM POS IT OB 
CON SID EB ING 
AC COM PLISH 
PICK POC KET 
TOB MEN TOB 
NON SEN SIC AL 
DIS CON TEN TED 
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SYLLABIC ECHOES BEPEATEDr 



a* Cm u aiK 



id 0. 



The echoes in a, e, £, and o, shorty regularly arranged^ 
to guide the ear to the pronunciation of those marked », 
which have not been taught by emblems. 



I 



ab 


eb 


ib 


ob 


an 


en 


in 


on 


ad 


ed 


id 


od 


al 


el 


il 


ol 


at 


et 


it 


ot 


af 


ef 


if 


of 


av 


ev- 


iv 


ov' 


ax 


ex 


■ 
IX 


ox 


am 


em 


im 


om 


as*^ 


esi 


is 


OS 


az 


ez.' 


iz 


oz* 



ass^ 



iss 



OSS' 



! 



ang 


aigi 


ing 


ong 


ack 


eck 


ick 


ock 


agg 


egg 


igg 


ogg' 


ash 


esh 


ish 


osh' 


and 


end 


ind* 


ond 


ank 


enk 


ink 


onk' 


aph 


eph 


iph 


oph 


ath« 


eth 


ith 


oth 


ach« 


ech 


ich 


och 


atch 


etch 


itch 


otch 



2 The lines joiaed by the brace, viz. as and az, a(Ji and atch, 
are to be pronounced alike. 

3 Though ass and oss, ath and othy are short in most words, 
as com-passy fos-sU^ hath, pother, &c. these syllables have a 
broader sound in others, as gtass, loss, bath, cloth, &c. but as 
children always catch the pronunciation of those who teach 
them, these variations are imperceptibly learned. 

^ Ind is short in Wind and in Ind, for Indies. 

* The three last lines being new combinations, the child must 
flNHold how to pronounce them without spelling. 
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ev ov 


Nev-il 


ev-er 


sev-en lev-el sev-er-al 


Jiev-er 


bev-il 


lev-er-et hov-el nov-el 



«z es oz OS 

Fezz em-bez-zle res-in ash-es wish-es 
roz-in gos-ling cos-met-ic pos-it-ive 

eng Leng-then pheng zeng yeng heng 
osh. Mac-kin-tosh closh gosh josh tosh 
ind Wind Ind ond pond bond yond 

Hath rath math gath lat-ter-math 

Seth beth teth-er* weth-er^ wheth-er^ 

Pith rith frith tith with zen-ith 

Moth qloth broth poth-er both-er 

atch patch catch match hatcli thatcTi 

etch fetch retch vetch cletch sketch 

itch ditch witch flitch pitch stitch 

switch rich which nich en-rich-ing 

otch notch l)otch hotch blotch crotch-et 

DO KOT CATCH THAT FROG IT WILL HOP IN-TO 
THAT DITCH FOE FR06S LIVE IN WET BITCH-ES 

* Tfe.flat in those words, 
e3 
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When that wind "scat-ter-ed far-mer Swith- 
in's ap-ple&, his gos-lings fled for shel-ter 
in to Mr. Fetch-am's fish-pond, and his 
cocks, hens, and chick-ens ran in-to Mr. 
Lam-beth's hov-el as far off as Nor-ton 
Mills. 

Send Al-fred Mitch-el to fetch Miss Nev- 
il's cloth hab-it from Mr. Froth's, and to 
ask if Mr. Froth has leng-then-ed Miss 
Nev-il's hab-it, and to match that crim-son 
rib-bon at Mrs. Mor-peth's shop, and to 
fetch that nov-el from Mr. Gos-ling's. 

WILL BBAK-BLE HAS AB-SCOND-ED, AND IS GONE 
OFF WITH SIX OF HIS MAS-TEE's NECK-CLOTHS, 
AND EM-BEZ-ZLED HIS CASH. 

MISS MAC-KIN-TOSH IS CLEV-EE AND AC-TIVE. HER 
SIS-TEB IS FOND OF NOV-ELS, AND WILL NEV-EB 
STIB TILL HER NOV-EL IS FIN-ISH-ED, AND WILL 
SIT ON TO FINISH IT AF-TEB HEB SIS-TEB HAS 
AS-KED HEB TO DO OTH-EB THINGS. 

EM-BEZZLING LENGTHEN HITH-EB THATCH-ING 
GATH-EB-ING STAND-ING EV-EB POS-IT-IVE 
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Direct the child to caU3iht\j Sotky and Thom-as, 
Tom-as, and to pronotmce the words lose, loser^ loses, 
and losing, thuSf looze, loo-zer, loo-zing, loo-zes. 

Thom-as thinks that John will lose Mr. 
Gos-set's let-ter, for his poc-kets are rag- 
ged. Thom-as has of-ten beg-ged John to 
have his poc-kets mend-ed. If John loses 
that letter his mas-ter will nev-er pardon 
him for losing it. 

Did Dor-cas lose her can-vas bag this mor- 
ning with her cash in it ? Yes ; and as 
Dor-cas can-not get it back, her loss is 
ten shil-lings in sil-ver, six shil-lings in 
cop-per, and six sil-ver dol-lars, and her 
thim-ble. 

Char-lotte* Ross is for ever losing her 
things from not hav-ing them in or-der. 

Thom-as is gone to mar-ket to sell his 
ap-ples and his dam-sons. John thinks 
Thom-as will lose several shillings in sell- 
ing them on this wet mor-ning. 

> Cafled Shar-lot. 
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When John Hos-kins was gos-^ip-ing with 
PhiUis Thatch-er, Thom-as ran af-ter FletchI 
er's van, with Miss Thom-son's box, and 
Mn Ben-ton has given him his din-ner foi: 
his clev-er-ness in catch-ing iL 

Did Ad-am give John Hicks that bas-ket 
of dam-sons and mel-ons? Yes; and John 
has given his mel-ons to Mrs, Hatch, who 
is losing hers which her gar-den-er has 4aot 
at-tend-ed to. 

When did John Rob-in-son lose his pet kv- 
er-et? John's lev-er-et ran off, from his 
thatched hov-el, and his chil-dren who fed 
and fon-dled this lev-er-et, of-ten beg John 
to fetch it back for them. 

WILL mBB FATCH-ASl NEV-E:R LOSE HIS BAD MAN- 
NERS ? THIS MOB-NING NED HID HIS SISTEB's SHOES^, 

toss-ed heb vel-vet bon-net to his dog, who 
scam:-p£b-ep off with it, and thj:n ned ban 

OFF with HEB DOLL AND ^ID THAT. 

MBS. FLOCK-TON HAS OB-DEB-ED THAT NED SHALL 
LOSE HIS DIN-NEB FOB MED-DLING WITH HIS 
SIS-TEB'*8 things and fob OTHEB MIS-CHIEF ^ 

^ Mischief is called mischif. 
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As words beginning with wr, sound as if they begun 
with T) the Teacher should, at first, cover the w with the 
blade of a penknife to show that w, before r, is always 
silent and useless. 

wrang wreng wring wrong wren wretch 
wres-tler wres-tle wres-tling wrinkle 
wrack wrig-gle wrig-gling writ wreck 
wrong-ed wrex-ham wroth-am wrox-ton 

WEIT-TEN WBIT-TLE WEET-TON WRETCH WEONG. 

Ann Wil-ders prom-is-ed to get her let- 
ter writ-ten by ten this mor-ning, and will 
have an-ger if it is not writ-ten, yet Ann 
has scam-per-ed off with that chat-ter-box 
Char-lotte Wren, and neglected her lessons. 

Master Wrench has not writ-ten his let- 
ter well; his pen was bad, and his spel-ling 
is of-ten wrong, im-per-rfect, • and wretch-ed. 

Master Cov-il is wrong to mur-mur and 
wran-gle in that man-ner, when his mas-ter 
tells him of his errors, for his let-ters are 
ill writ-ten, and his lem-per is wretch-ed. 
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That crim-son cloth is wrong and will 
not do to leng-then Mrs. With-er-den's habit. 
Mrs. Cox has writ-ten to Mr. Crotch of 
Nor-wich, for cam-blets and poplins to 
match her rib-bons. 

Wlien Ned Clin-ton was wres-tling with 
Sam Flin-ders, Ned fell in-to far-mer Scot's 
ditch and wren-ched his leg, which is 
swell-ed, and Ned can-not stand on it. 
Wres-tling is of-ten at-tend-ed with sad 
mis-haps. 

Mrs. Blatch was tell-ing EMen Con-der 
to stitch her doll's poc-ket with little 
stitches, and not to botch or patch her 
things in mend-ing them. 

Al-fred fret-ted at losing his little wren 
which had hatch-ed her eggs in his gar-den. 
Al-fred fed his wren at six this mor-ning, 
and at ten it was gone. John thinks that 
Mrs. Man-seFs cat has killed it. 

MISS BIN9-HAM IS FOND OF SCOTCH BROTH. 
MISS BOS-WELL IS FOND OF FBESH SALM*ON«* 

1 SaltH'^m is pronounced Sam-'mon. 
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The following combinations of initial oonaonants, 
like those taught in the third plate, unite in forming 
one sound. The name is added to remind the teacher 
that dr, gr, Sf^c. must not be called dee^ ar^ jee-ar^ but 
ar^ to be spelled by saying dr^ (dur, rur) is dr (drur,) 
ffy ^9 (g^^j rur 9) is gr (gruri) Xhe final r silent of 
course. See pages 7^ 24, 26. 



d-r spells dr eaii«d drur 



g->^ 


P 


grur 


p-r 


V^ 


prur 


t-r 


tr 


triur 


s-t-r 


str 


strur 


s-p.r 


spr 


sprur 


sh-r 


shr 


shrur 


th-r 


thr 


thrur 


rSrC-r 

ilft-k-r 


scr 


scrur 


skr 


skrur 






TTie . 


dr 


drag 


dress 


gr 


grand 


grit 


pr 


press 


prig 



S-p spelU 8p called 


spur 


s-m 


sm 


smur 


s-n 


sn 


snur 


.d-w 


dw 


dwur 


t-w 


tw 


twur 


s-p-1 


spl 


splur 


8-qu 


squ 


squer 


s-f 


Csph 


sfur 


s-p-h 


sphur 



tr 



dress drink dregs drop 

grog graph grig 

prim prin proc-tor 

track trot trash trick trim 
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Btr strand string stress strong stretch 

thr throb thrash throng thrill thresh 

shr shrink shred shrop shrank shrill 

spr spring sprig sprat sprink sprot 

sm smith smell smack smir smat 

sn snip snap snur sna^ snel snaf-fle 

sp span spin spend spar spur spill 

dw dwell dwin dwick dwill dwit dwin-dle 

tw twin twit twitch twig twill twis-ted 

spl split splash splin-ter splen-did 

squ squib squet squill squir-rel squin-ting 

scr skr scratch scrip scrap scrib-ble 

sf sph sphink sphix tran-sfer sphick 

When little Tom Twis was spin-ning his 
top, that cross lad John Greg- son, snatch-ed 
it and chop-ped his string to bits. Mr. 
Strick-land flog-ged John for this ilUem- 
per-ed trick. 

MB. STRIN-6E& FBESS-ED M&« SMITH TO STOP 

BIN-NEB, AND TO SEND HIS HOB-SES BACK td 

FETCH MISS SCBIV-EN-rEB AND MB. TWISS. 

S€BAP DBESS STBAND SPRING THBASH-INO. 
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When Tris-tram Long-shanks was con-nec- 
ted with that s wind-ling Will Pres-ton, Mn 
GrifF-in threat-en-ed * to send him to pris-on 
for rob-bing him of his ap-ples, yet when 
Tris-tram sob-bed, trem-bled, and prom-is-ed 
to am-end, Mr. 'Griff- in par-don-ed him, and 
Tris-tram is gone to Lis-bon with Cap. Printer, 
who is strict and will not per-mit bad 
tricks in his sh]p. 

When Miss Trot-ter vis-it-ed Mrs. Schram, 
with her lit-tle lap-dog Spot, Miss Smith 
was sit-ting with her cat on her lap ; which, 
spit at Spot, then Spot bar-ked, and this 
cross cat sprang from Miss Smith's lap, 
scratch-ed Spot, and then ran off, and left 
Spot snar-ling and bark-ing at her. 



TWIC-KEN-HAM 

GEAS-SING-TON 

BEIT-TLE-TON 

TWIV-EE-TON 

6EAV-CHES-TE& 

OT-TEING-HAM 

TEED-ING-TOK. 

6EIT-TLE-TON 

BOCH-ES-TEE 



WEEN-THAM 

WEAT-TLING 

WEEX-HAM 

SMAE-DEN 

GEIN-STED. 

STEET-TON * 

TEEN-THAM 

GEAN-THAM 

SMITH-WICK 



GEAN-DAL 

TEES-TON 

8WIN-T0N 

TESL-LECK 

THUE-EOCK 

OFF-SFEING 

STEIX-TON 

TEES-WELL 

TWIN-STED 
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Squir-rel shrink twis-ting grif-fin throb 

driv-en trip-ping proc-toi' scram-bling 

throng splin-ter prat-tler gram-mar 

twit-ter spar-kle dwel-ling snap-pish 

con-gress proph-et thrash«ing driz-zling 

Mrs, SpeUman has kill-ed her speck-led 
hen ^for scram-bling and scratch-ing in her 
gar-den * 

Hes-ter Trim-let wrang-led with Bet Printer 
and had that pitch-ed bat-tie, in which Hes-ter 
sprung at Bet and scratch-ed her chin, then 
Bet drag-ged Hes-ter's dress off her back, 
Phil-lip Proc-tor part-ed them, and Mr. 
Tripp has or-der-ed his gar-den-er to send 
them off, for Mr. Tripp will not per-mit 
wick-ed and wran-gling per-sons to lire on 
his prem-is-es 

When Miss Tresh-am has fin-ish^d her 
doll's frock Mrs. Schaf-ner will trim its bon- 
net, and give her that twis-ted trim-ming 
for its slip and cap. 

MES. STEO-MAN'^S spin-ex IS EAT-TLIN6 AND WftST- 
CHED AND NOT FIT FOB CHAB-LOTTE TO SING TO. 
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EXEBCISE8. 

Words with more than one Jinal consonant are 
spelled by naming the simple syllaUe first, and then 
adding the other consonant thus, an^ (dur) is and : 
act (tt^) is act: an-ch (chi^) is anch. — See pages 
55 and 57- 

ac-t fact tract ex-act sect rect pect 
neg-lect strict pict con-coct tact 

shaft graft left cleft theft heft 
gift lift sift oft loft soft 

cant pant chant in-fant ser-vant 
lent sent hint went squint font 

tapt rapt snapt slept kept wept 
sipt skipt whipt script lopt topt 

bast must best vest west twist 
fist list whist cost lost tost 

el-f delf pelf self relf shelf pilf 

el-ph silph olph dolph ralph relph 

al-k elk milk bilk silk wilk thilk 

aU melt belt felt hilt gilt milt 

as-k task musk desk frisk whisk disk 

am-p lamp stamp hemp limp pimp 
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af^t 


an-t 


ap-t 


as-t 
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al-m calm balm qualm helm whelm 

al-d her-ald weld gild guild build * 

an-ch blanch stanch bench tench quench 

in-ch winch pinch flinch clench clinch 

inc-t tinct in-stinct dis-tinct linct 

amp-t craropt stampt prompt empt 



DASH-IN6 TOR-RENT 
IN-FANT BAP-TISM 
IM-PER-FECT LAMP 
MINT AND BALM 
PEP-PER-MINT DROP 
AB-SENT SER-VANT 
VEB-DANT FO-REST 
SAD BAR-BAR-ISM 
CUR-RANT PLANT 
PER-FECT IN-FANT 
HOR-RID CRAMP 



em-in-ent ar-tist 
im-per-fect bap-tism 
ev-id-ent swin-dler 
im-pro-per stamp 
spot-ted rem-nant 
in-dis- tinct pros-pect 
squint-iog beg-gar 
his dogs in-stinct 
shock-ing vul-gar-ism 
ex-act mer-chant 
ev-id-ent sar-casm 



Mr, Brent has had spasms in his chest 
That ex-pres-sion is not his vul-gar-ism 
£d-mund Kemp is fond of me-chan-ism 



i build is called biicL 



s me-c&an-ism» mek'-Jum'ism 
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Mr, Trent will not attempt to send Blanch in 
Mr. Weld's tan-dem, for his horses are res-tive 
and start-lish, and will never stand still for 
per-sons to get in to it. 

Mr. Wind-ham sent sev-en hot bed plants to 
Mr. Litch-den, who lives on Ep-ping Forest, 
and is fond of col-lect-ing ex-ot-ic plants. 

Miss Ten-nant went to Twick-en-ham this 
mor-ning to fetch Miss West, and will bring 
her back to din-ner at Richmond at half 
past six or sev-en. 

Mrs. Framp-ton sent Char-lotte Finch twelve 
yards of twist, and that gilt clasp which 
Char-lotte ask-ed her to send for from Mrs. 
Christ-mas's shop. 

Gil-bert Croft beg-ged Mrs. Dolphin to give 
him her desk, and Mrs. Dol-phin answered, 
that her desk was prom-is-ed to her son Her- 
bert. 

EOB-EBT BUBN-HAM HAS TWELVE JDIS-TINCT SOBTS 
OF STOCKS IN BLOS-SOM. BOB-EBT HAS SEV-EB-Ai: 
PLANTS WHICH ABE EX-PEN-SIVE. 
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Observe that er^ ir^ and ur are alike in sound, and. 
are to be spelled thus in this exercise, er-t (er-tury 
ert, er-^ (er-nur) em^ as before directed for added 
consonants. 

ar-t part mart dirt sort pert hurt 

ar-n barn yarn corn horn churn burn 

ar-d card hard lord herd bird cord 

ar-m farm arm term firm storm forqi 

arnb garb herb curb verb orb sorb . 

ar-k lark spark stork fork jerk turk 

ar-1 snarl marl furl curl whirl hurl 

ar-ch March starch church torch perch 

Is not Mr. John Spark-ish fond of cards 
Dr. Orm has let his house to Mr. Mor-ton 
Miss Kirk-man has hurt her left hand 
Master Earl left his eggs in her farm yard 
John has fiU-ed his farm yard with stacks 
His best barn is fiU-ed with her corn 
Col. Bird has sent them six sil-ver forks 
Has Miss Horn mend-ed her pink silk slip 
His corn was not lost when his sack fell 
Mr. Brock has giv-en them his fil-berts 
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Rob-ert went in quest of Mr. Ar-nott, and 
Doc-tor Bos-well in-form-ed him that Mr. 
Ar-nott had left Bil-ling-hurst, and was gone 
to visit Mr. Burns of Farn-ham Tup^ret. 

Miss Kin-nard has rec-om-mend-ed Mr. Fern 
to in-struct Miss West-ern, for Mr, Fern is 
clev-er and well bred, and is con-sid-er-ed 
an ar-tist of tal-ent, as well as an at-ten-tive 
master who will get his schol-ars on. 

do not let eob-ert catch hee black bird 
mr. brett has hurt his arm and his hand 
thomas sturt is not an ill tem-fer-ed lad 
master bird af-firms that west has his cord 
£R-nest''s ser-vant will guard miss car'^s bird 

-ar-cher is an at-ten-tive ser-vant, and 
nev-er for-gets his mas-ter^s or his mis- 
tresses or-ders, or neg-lects to do as his 
mas-ter com-mands him. 

her-bert is not an at-ten-tive ser-vant, for 
her-bert of-ten for-gets his mis-tress-es 
or'ders and neg-lects his mastsr^s com-mands. 
church march spark storm christ-mas 
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The final consonants nsy rs. Is, Iv, and rv, take a silent 
e after them, which does not alter or open the sound of 
a former vowel ; thus, senscj is called senas ; nurse, 
nursa ; harsCj horss; else, elss ; twelve, twelv; and 
carvey carv. 

ense is pronounced enss 
Sense tense im-mense ex*pense dense 

erse is pronounced erss 
VA^se terse nurse purse horse purse 

elve is pronounced elv 
Helve delve twelve valve salve volve 

arve is pronounced arv 
Carve starve nerve curve swerve serve 

77ie Ea^ercise. 

Ob-serve Tom on John's im-mense horse 
That nurse has at-tend-ed twelve chil-dren 
Has not Merle writ-ten his Lat-in verse 
Charles has sense to solve that prob-lem 
Miss Serle's purse has twelve dol-lars in it 
Rob-in's horse will serve for Mr. Bume 
Mr. Sterne will not in-volve his part-ner 

SENSE TWELVE NEBVE VERSE CARVE HORSE 

VALVE NURSE TENSE STARVE SOLVE SERVE 
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A ' sUent e after c, or g, softens the c (cur) into 
8j (sur) and the g (gur) into jj (Jur) thus fence 
and hedge are pronounced fensa and hedj, 

nce^ pronounced ness 
Dance bal-ance hence whence thence since 
prince quince rince sconce nonce pence 

dge^ pronounced dj 
Madge badge ledge pledge sedge ridge 
bridge dodge lodge hodge-podge codge 

ng6* pronounced nj 
Venge loz-enge fringe singe cringe 
twinge hinge sponge springe un-hinge 

rge^ pronounced rj 
Charge large barge verge serge urge 

Clar-idge will serve him in Ralph's absence 
That par-tridge was hid in Mr. Clarke's hedge 
Miss France has had her twelve quince apples 

MB. INCE IS GONE FBOM MI-LAN TO FLOB-EKCE 
JOHN SEBLE HAS HAD TWELVE AND SIX-PENCE 
MB. AND MISS ED-BID6E WILL NOT LIVE IN FBANCE 
ED-WIn's ABSENCE HAS. VEXED MB. BEB-BIDGE 



^ Remember, as before obserTed, that these terminations 
are not to be divided or spelled* 

F 
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Char-lotte S pence has sent Ann that loz-enge 
Miss Anne Parkes did not lodge at Sib-thorpe 
From whence had Belle that thin par-tridge 
Mil-d red's quince jam was sad hodge-podge 
Will Mor-rice is gone from France to Flor-ence 
Mrs. Clar-idge did not urge Anne to sing 
Tim's barge went from thence to Ip-swich 

Mr. Merle is living at Moss farm, which con- 
sists of excellent land, is well stocked with 
horses, oxen, calves, and lambs; his land is 
guarded with thick quickset hedges, which 
hinder cattle from other farms from getting into 
his land and hurting his crops. This farm was 
Mr, Eldon's, and Mr, Merle purchased it for 
less than half what it cost Mr. Eldon to stock 
it and set it in order. 

Char-lotte Bankes has given her as-sis-tance 
in fin-ish-ing that crimson fringe for her tippet 

MISS FLEM-ING IS TO COM-MENCE HER AT-TEND- 
ANCE AT BEIDGE-NOETH CAS-TLE NEXT SEP-TEM-BER 

MRS. BLAND HAS GIVEN TWELVE SHIL-LINGS AND 
'six-pence for MISS bird's large wax DOLL 

MRS. SPENCE HAS NOT LOST HER SILVER FRINGa 
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Frank Mil-burne had run al-ong that West 
bank of Sedge pond as far as Thorpe Mills, 
when Tom Burne met him, and Tom's im- 
mense dog Frisk sprang to catch Frank, who 
started and fell into Sedge pond; Frisk 
dashed in after him^ and drag-ged him to 
land. Tom ran for as-sist-ance, and fetch- 
ed Dr. Prince to him, and next mor-ning 
Frank Mil-burne was as well as ever. 

Sir Evan Gren-ville has built an or-nam-en-tal 
bridge ac-cross from West-ridge to Burke's 
Mill, which forms an ob-ject from his dwel- 
ling, and is of service to per-sons who travel 
in that part of Cum-ber-land, for till this 
bridge was built ^ trav-el-lers had to turn off 
and to pass on as far as Will's fenn, in 
or-der to get ac-cross that river. 



HEE STRICT OB-SER-VANCE OF MRS. FEN-WICKE S 
COM-MANDS IS TO HER CRE-DIT AND MARKS HEE 

SENSE. 

WHICH BRIDGE DID SAM PASS, HAM-MEE-SMITH OE 
WEST-MIN-STER, WHEN TRAV-EL-LING FROM COB-HAM 
TO EP-PING. 



1 Built called hilt. 
f2 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHEB. 



When w, (wur) is followed by at, alj ad, aty &c., 
the a is pronounced as o shorty thus wan is called 
won; awan^ swon, quar, quor^ &c., as shown in the 
following table : — 



Written, 


Called 


Writfen 


Caned 


wan 


won 


want-ing 


wont-ing 


war 


wor 


war-den 


wor- den 


wart 


wort 


war-ble 


wor-ble 


was 


woz 


walJet 


wol-let 


wasp 


wosp 


wad-dle 


wod-dle 


wash 


wosh 


wat-tle 


wot-tle 


what 


whot 


warn-ing 


wor-ning 


watch 


wotch 


wash-ing 


wosh-ing 


swal 


swol 


war-rant 


wor-rant 


swab 


swob 


dwarf-ish 


dwor-fish 


swan 


swon 


squad-ron 


squod-ron 


quar 


quor 


squan-der 


squon-der 


swarm 


sworai 


ath-wart 


ath-wort 


quart 


quort 


quar4er 


quor-ter 


dwarf 


dworf 


quar-rel 


quor-.rel 


thwart 


thwort 


wa-ter 


waw-ter 


ewamp 


swomp 


walk-ing 


waw-king 



SWAN WHAT WAS WAN WASP WAE WASH 

SWAB WATCH WAET SWAEM QUAET WATEE 

WALK THWAET SWAM? DWAEF WANT SdUAP 
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Quar-ter warp-ed waii-ton swarm-ing thwart 
quar-ter-eth swan-skin war-meth squad -ron 
war-bling wal-king water dwarf-ish what 

War-min-ster War-ring-ton Wan-sted 

Quar-en-don Quar-ing-ton Swan-ton 

Wal-ber-ton Swan-ning-ton War-wick 

Wash-ing-ton Wal-king- ton Swan-cot 

War-ming-ton Wad-ding-ham What-ton 

Wal. ling-ton Swad-ling-bar Swan-land 

Wap-ping Whar-ton Quarn-don Whad-don 
Watch-et SwafF-ham Swan-swick Quan-tock 

Frank War-delFs watch is metal and not sil-ver 
Mr. Wat-kins has had his swans from Wind-sor 
Phil-lis shall wash Mr. -War-bur-ton's lin-en 
That wasp will sting Miss Wath-en's neck 
Cap. War-dell's man has not lost his wal-let 
Anne's cap was had from Swan and Edgar's 
Will Mr. Wat-kins drink that spring water 
When was Wal-ter's rab-bit war-ren rob-bed 

JFBEB-EE-IC WAL-LIS aUAB-EEL-LED WITH ME8. SMITH 
JOHN WAE-NEE WAN-DEE-ED AS FAE AS WAP-PING 
JAN-NET IS WATCH-ING HEE SIS-TEE CHAE-LOTTE 
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Ned War-wick's little horse Crop is strong, 
trots well^ and is nev-er res^tive in his snaf-fle : 
yet this morn-ing when Ned cur-bed him. 
Crop start-ed, kick-ed, and galiop-ed off, after 
toss-ing Ned into far-mer Pres-cot's hedge. 

Mr. Prince has two lads, Ridge and Home, 
who will often slink off in his ab-sence to that 
large riv-er at Saxe Bridge Mills, for Home 
is fond of swim-ming, and Ridge is fond of 
fish-ing: yet since Mr. Prince has given strict 
charge that his lads are not to fish or ^wim in 
his ab-sence it is wrong for them to at-tempt 
it, and infringe on his orders — and if Sim-kin 
Dob-son catches them on Sir Wath-en's prem- 
is-es, it will end in Mr. Princess ex-pell-ing 
them from his es-tab-lish-ment. 

When Ralph Sedge-wick was cross-ing Nor- 
ton bridge on horse-back, his horse stiart-ed, 
and Ralph fell and then his horse gal-lop-ed 
off and got entangled in Ur-ban's copse^ 
till Tom Lodge stop-ped him and led him 
back to his mas-ter's farm-yard. 
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FlaU the 6 




C^J[enniorL dUir 
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Co Utt ttft S^ixOi ^UU. 

UM urn us us uss uss ous ous 

VL Ul ULL Ull UF Uf UPH Uph 

UNK unk ucK uck ush ush ung uug 

UN Un UG Ug UP up UT ut 

When the above are known, turn over to the next 
page, and proceed as far as the end of page 119) and 
then return to this page for the open vowel sounds. 

IPIate ttit Skixt^f IPatt fbt Skttonif. 

THE FIVE OPEN VOWEL SOUNDS. 

N. B. a, aiy aigh, ay^ ei, eigh, and ey, are all 
called A. 

A a ai aigh^ ay ei eigh^ ey^ 

E e ee ea eo 

I i ie igh^ eye 

O o oh oa oe 

U u ue ieu ew ewe iew you 

When the child knows these open vowel sounds 
turn to page 120 for the lessons adapted to them. 

* lists of the words in which these combinations of vowels 
are differently pronounced, are given in the " concluding obser- 
vations." 

' Gh is silent or idle in these syllables, thus igh is called u 
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THE SYLLABLES UEFEATED. 



Up Ut Un Up Ush Unk Unc Unn 

Us Uf Um Ul UU Uck Uss Uph 

ut us ul up um ugg unk unc 

uU uff ous ush uck 



"g 



un 



uf 



Drum 


gum 


Sun 


fun 


Cup 


sup 


Nut 


hut 


Hug 


dug 


Gull 


dull 


Luck 


duck 


Trunk 


nunc 



UM um 
plum crum scum swum 



UN un 
gun run 

UP up 
jup pup 

UT ut 

but cut 

UG Ug 

jug rug 

UL ul uU 

sul rul 

UCK uc uck 
muc suck 

UNK unk UNC unk 
slink junk drunk shrunk 

UNG ung 
Rung young sung clung stung swung 

UF UPH uf uph 
MufF fluf bluff stuff ruph guph 



bun shun 

crup grup 
slut shut 
mug . shrug 
scull hull 
stuck chuck 
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usH ush 

Hush blush crush plush flush blush 

uss uss 

Russ fuss crus truss phus thus 

uss ous us ous 

Sur-plus linc-tus min-im-us 

por-pus pom-pous tim-or-ous 

cal-lus dex-trous ac-can-thus 

vis-cous won-drous haz-ard-ous 

bul-bous col-oss-us ven-om-ous 

non-plus rav-en-ous scan-dal-ous 

Cus-tom but-ter puf-fer young run-ning 
dut-chess thus mun-ching bun-die crura 
pum-ping dus-ter but-ton trunk cup-ping 
luck thun-der duck-ing stuf-fing sup-per 
sur-plus plum-met bun-gler cous-in^ fun. 

YOITNG MUS-TEES HAD BUCKS PLUM TAET AND 
BUNS FOE HIS SUP-PEE AT MES. CUL-LUm's. 

AS £D>MUND EUS-SELL HAD NOT FIN-ISH-ED HI3 
SUM WHEN HIS COUS-IN ^ ME. BUE-SLEM SENT FOE 
HIM, ME. PLUM-MEE SENT OFF MB. BUE-SLEm'^S 
SEE^YANT, AND KEPT ED-MUND TO DO HIS SUM. 

* Called cuz~in, 
F 3 
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DIEECTIOITS TO THE TEACHES. 



The five shortened vowel sounds arranged so as to 
guide the learner by ear to their regular pronunciation. 



ushort 


a short 


ethoH 


%$hoH 


oihort 


uthxri 


UC-T 


UCT 


act 


ect 


ict 


oct 


uct 


|[UCK-S 


UCKS 


Jacks 
' ax 


ecks 


icks 


ocks 


ucks 


<:« 


UX 


ex 


ix 


ox 


ux 


UD 


UD 


ad 


ed 


id 


od 


ud 


VJ}'B 


UDS 


ads 


eds 


ids 


ods 


uds 


VB 


UB 


ab 


eb 


ib 


ob 


ub 


VB-8 


UBS 


abs 


ebs 


ibs 


obs 


ub» 


U8-K* 


U9K 


ask 


esk 


isk 


osk 


usk 


rs-T 


U8T 


ast 


est 


ist 


ost 


ust 


UN-T 


UNT 


ant 


ent 


int 


ont 


unt 


ITL-K 


tTLK 


alk 


elk 


ilk 


oik 


ulk 


UM-r 


UMP 


amp 


emp 


imp 


omp 


ump 


IfCH 


UCH 


rach 


ech 


ick 


och 


uch 


UT-CH 


UTCH 


Catch 


etch 


itch 


otch 


utch 


UN-CH 


UNCH 


anch 


ench 


inch 


onch 


imch 



SUCH UN-SET-TLED LADS AS CRUMP AND BUX-TON, 
MUST IN-CUE PUN-ISH-MENT FOE ILt CON-DUCT. 

MISS BUX-TON^'S TEUNK IS MUCH TOO SMALL FOE 
ALL HEE BUNDLES, BOXES, EUFFS, AND EUBBISH. 

MES. HUN-TEE'S HUS-BAND IS GONE TO SELL HEE 
DUCKS AT ME. DUFF^S OE At MES. CLUT-TON's. 
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When mas-ter Lof-tus was ask-^ed to sup 
with Dun-can Mac-kin-tosh, Dun-caa 
want-ed Mrs. Blunt to let them have hot 
mus-sels and melt-ed but-ter for sup-per, 
but Mrs. Blunt think-ing mus-sels un-fit 
for them, sent for mut-ton chops and 
as-par-ag-iis, plum tart and cus-tards 

Did Trus-ler tell Mrs. Suth-er-Iand what 
that self-ish hug-ger-mug-ger lad Bill Hud- 
son did when his bas-ket was sent from 
Up-ton ? Hud-son hid twelve plums, and 
six large ap-ples in his box on pur-pose* to 
munch them him-self in his bed: but 
Charles Frol-ic, who had watched him, put 
Bill's plums and apples into his poc-ket, and 
then put twelve large peb-bles, and six big 
tur-nips in his box (which was under his 
bed,) for him to munch; then Frol-ic ran 
into Mr. Burt's farm-yard and chuck-ed Hud- 
son's plums and apples to Mr. Burt's pigs, 
who scram-bled grun-ted and scuf-fled for 
them and gob-bled them up as fast as Bill 
Rud-son had in-tend-ed to do, if Frol-ic bad 
not run off with them in his fun. 

iPttr-po«e called pur^pus. 
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EXEECISES O-^ V StfOBr. 



TBUMP-INO-TON 

BUCSr-INO-HAM 

HUNT-INO-DON 

CUN-NING-HAM 

EUD-DING-TON 



AB-UN-DEL 

UP-MIK-STEB 

MUL-CAS-TEK 

UCr-ING-TON 

COL-LTTMP-TON 



Sum-ner 
Run-dell 
Brun-ton 



Dun-kirk 

Sut-ton 

Mun-ster 



Buck-den 
Hun-lock 
Rus-sell 



S0S-SE3C 

BUSH-DEK 

ETTT-LANn 

UX-BBIDGE 

LtTT-TBELL. 

Mun-den 
Sug-den 
Dun-ton 



That lit-tle beg-gar girl, Ann Mud-ford, 
had suf-fer-ed much from hun-ger, and 
was thin and half starv-ed when Mrs* 
Sut-clifFe had her pick-ed up from 
under Mr. Bur-ton's hedge, and had 
her wash-ed and dress-ed in Miss Sut- 
cliflfe's cast off frock, and fed with milk 
por-ridge, then Mrs. Sut-cliffe sent Ed-ward 
to Mrs. Bun-ting's shop for shoes, stock- 
ings, caps and hat for her ; since which, 
lit-tle Ellen Sut-cliffe has in-struct-ed Anne 
to mend her things and at-tend up-on her. 

ME. MUL-LIN's pump HAS SOFT WATEE, WHICH 
SEEVES FOE WASH-ING, FOE HAED WATEE IS 
NOT FIT FOE WASH-ING LIN-EN OB MUS-LIXS. 



8UN-DEE-LAND, 



MUCK-LES-TON, 



OULK-IKG-TONy 
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When Mrs. Tem-ple had her friends^ to din- 
ner, her din-ner con-sist-ed of sev-er-al sorts 
of fish, such as tur-bot and sal-mon, lob«^ters, 
shrimps, and pot-ted char; next to that was 
ham, with chick-ens, gos-lings, lev-er-et, and 
diicks, quar-ter of lamb, sad-die of mut-ton, 
rab-bits hash-ed, tur-nips mash-ed, car-rots, 
as-par-ag-us and sal-ad, en-dive and rad-ishes, 
then an om-el-et, plum tarts, cur-rant dump- 
lings, ap-ple frit-ters, al-mond cus-tards, or- 
ange jam, and French bis-cuits.* 

Mrs. Dun-lop has of-fer-ed to serve us with 
fresh but-ter and eggs from her farm at Ep- 
ping when-ev-er her cart stops at Dun-mer 
Hill, as Mrs. Sum-ner thinks her but-ter is 
much bet-ter than that which is sold here. 

Gaf-fer and Gam-raer Gub-bins are sad dis- 
con-tent-ed per-sons, mut-ter-ing and grum-- 
bling at what-ev-er is or-der-ed for them to 
do, and nev-er con-tent-ed with what is given 
to them. 

WHEN MRS. LUM-SDEN WENT INTO SUS-SEX AND 
VIS-IT-KD AR-UN-DEL CAS-TLE, SIR ED-GAR CUM- 
MINS WAS LIV-ING AT AR-UN-DEL, IN SUSSEX. 

^ Friends, called /rendlf. ^ Biscuits, called bisquits» 
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Miss-es Cur-zon and Tuff-nell walked to Ux- 
bridge this morn-ing» and met Gap. Lusb- 
ing-ton, who in*form*ed them that Mr. Nix-on 
had tum-bled from his horse when hunt-ing, 
and that Mr. Stubbs, who was hunt-ing with 
him, had jump-ed off his horse, lift-ed him 
up, and put him into Mrs. Wel-ler's cot. Mr. 
Mr. Mil- ward was sent for, who bled him, 
and or-der-ed him to stop in bed. 

Which is Nat. Prick-et's dwell-ing? is it 
that thatch-ed hov-el on Well-spring Hill, or 
that red brick-ed cot which stands on Stret- 
ton Com-mon, for Mr. Rish-ton wants Nat 
to grav-el his gar-<ien and put it in-to or-der, 
and can-not tell his ad-dress, but per-haps 
John can tell it, or can send him. 

THIS DIS-MAL, DRIZ-ZLING, DEIP-PING, AND WET 
MOEN-ING, WILL NOT DO FOB MISS BLUN-DELL^S 
IN-TEND-ED TEIP, FOE BEID-GET ^ SPLASH-EO HEB 
8TOCK-ING8 AND DBAG-GLED HEB DBESS IK CB0S8- 
ING FBOM PBES-TON TO BUB-TON MILLa. 

HSB SQUIB-BEL TWIS-TED HEB 8CABLEX BIB-BON 
ON THAT TBEL-LIS WHICH COVEBS HEB AB-BOB. 



Bridget is called Brid-jet. 
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Upon ^ different meaawngs of to, two, and too^ 

The word *' to/' means to go to some person or 
place^ as John is gone to Anne^ or, to church. 

The word two, means a couple, or two things, 
as Ned has two sisters, or. Will has two hats. 

The word too, means more than enough, as his 
hat is too big, and his shoes are too little* 

BILL HAS TWO DUCKS Fan has two shoes 
DAN HAS TWO PIGS BcU has two hens 

Toivf HAS TWO DOGS Auu has two cats 

TWO OF HIS HORSES A££ JUST OONS TO BUR-TON 
HER TWO SIS-TERS HAVE TOO MUCH TO BO FOR HER 
MR. SPARKS HAS GIVEN HIS TWO HAM9 TO ANNE 
TWO SHILLINGS ARE TOO MUCH FOR TEN EGG^ 
BEN IS TOO LITTLE TO SHOE THAT LARGE HORSE 

Will has two pens to mend for Charlotte 
It was too bad for him to kill her two hens 
That walk was too long for him to at-tempt 
That beggar was too cun-ning to stop with 
him and do some-thing for his living. 
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Two men jump-ed upon two horses' backs 
When Miss Blisset went to Bath, her sis- 
ter's sing-ing mas-ter at-tended her, and sent 
her two songs and two an-thems set in two 
parts for two singers to sing to-gether. 



It was too bad in Jan-nette to lose Char- 
lotte Bux-ton's box which had her two sil- 
ver bod-kins and her two thim-bles in it. 
Jan-nette must not for-get to send for an- 
other thim-ble and an-other bod-kin to give 
to Char-lotte Bux-ton. , 

Two men jost-led Mr. Rum-ford in Don-cas- 
ter market, rob-bed him of his watch and 
his purse and cash, and then ran off; but 
Mr. Rum-ford, who is ac-tive, ran af-ter them, 
and ran too fast for them, and catched them, 
and had his watch and his cash back. 

AL-FREB FBOS-SER IS AN ACTIVE LAD, WHO NEV-SR 
NE6-LECTS HIS LES-SONS ; BUT BEN SHRIMP-TON 
NEG-LECTS HIS LES-SONS, PAS-SES HIS MORN-INGS 
IN WICK-ED TRICKS, QUAR-REL-LING AND WRANG- 
LING, AND THEN WHEN HIS MAS-TER TUN-TSH-ES 
HIM, BEN SNIVELS AND FRETS HIM-SELF SICK. 
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As syllables in a shorty when preceded by w, are 
pronounced as o short (see 100), so those in o shorty 
are often pronounced as u shorty and this variation 
is the more puzzling because there is no rule for it. 
Thus in hov-el,' com-et, moth, the o is regularly pro- 
nounced ; but in shov-el, com-ing, doth, we say, shuv^dy 
cum-ing, duth ; so that the only guide for pronouncing 
such words is the custom of well educated persons. 



spelled 


called 


speUed 


called 


speUed called 


son 


sun 


worth 


wurth 


quoth kuth 


ton 


tun 


world 


wurld 


monk munk 


r won 
1 one 


wun 


done 


dun 


month munth 


wun 


none 


nun 


sponge spunje 


once 


wuns 


come 


cum 


tongue tung 


work 


wurk 


some 


sum 


love luv 


worm 


wurm 


does 


duz 


dove duv 


worse 


wurse 


dost 


dust 


shove shuv 


word 


wurd 


doth 


duth 


glove gluv 


spelled 


called 


spelled called 


ov-en 


uv-en 


moth-er mnth-er 


hov-er 


huv-er 


broth-er bruth-er 


cov-er 


cuv-er 


smotL er smuth-er 


cov-et 


cuv-et 


stom-ach stum-ak 


lov-er 


luy-er 


mon-grel mun-grel 


ab-ove 


ab-u 


IV 


con-fr( 


>nt cun-frunt 
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TUB TABLB CONTIKVED. 



spelled 

LoQ-don 

oth-er 

corn-pass 

cus-tom 

com-bat 

com-fort 

mon-ger 

won-der 

worship 

bot-tom 

ser-mon 

sex»ton 

fath-om 



called 

Lun-dun 

uth-er 

cum-pass 

cus-tum 

cum-bat 

cum-fort 

mun-ger 

wun-der 

wur-ship 

bot-tum 

ser-mun 

sex-tun 

fath-um 



spelled 

won-drous 

work-ing 

some-thing 

wel-come 

in-come 

hand-some 

some-what 

noth-ing 

blos-som 

cov-er-ing 

an^oth-er 



called 

wun-drus 

wurk-ing 

sum-thing 

wel-cum 

in-cum 

hand-sum 

sum-whot 

nuth-ing 

blos-sum 

cuv-er-ing 

an-uth-er 



wag-gon-er wag-gun-er 
wondering wun-der-ing 



Lon-don monk son com-pass quoth plov-er 
does com-fort ton month one once ov-en won 
tongue dove sponge shove af-front cov-er 
mon-grel work ab-ove col- our one worse dust 
broth-er moth-er none wor-ship smoth-er wel- 
come some-thing com-ing soft glove won-drous 

DOVE-COT SON DOES WORK ONCE WOELD ONE NONTB 
LOVE DONE SOME. AF-FBONT MOTH-EB BBOTH-EB 
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Tell CharJotte to come for some cur-rants 
Some-thing has af-front-ed his cous-in Sam 
Give Fred-er-ic that large bit of wet sponge 
His Mon-grel cur is her broth-er's pet dog 
John had noth-ing to do for him last month 
Phil-lip has sent some of his plov-er's eggs 
Her doll's oth-er hat is not yet cov-ered 
Mrs. Tulk is coming to live in Lon-don 
Her broth-er's son has done that cross trick 
Mr. Wills has not built an ov-en in his yard 
Win-if-red is not accus-tomed to this work 
Anne did an-other cover-lid in last month 
Her work-ed mus-lin dress is hand-some 
If his task is done give Rob-ert some tart 
His ser-vant has done noth-ing this month 
^His ill-ness is worse since that morn-ing 
John struck his stomach and his knees 

MISS WEST HAS NOT ONE BROtH-ER IN LONDON 
THIS TONGUE WAS DRESS-ED FOR ED-MUND's SUP-FER 
CHIT^DREN ARE OF-TEN LOSING GLOVES AND SHOES 
JOHN CHOCKED HIS SHOV-EL INTO SOME POND 
HER BROTH-ER WON-DER-ED AT ANNE'^S CON-DtJCT 
FOS-TER WILL COME WHEN HIS WORK IS DONE 
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WHICH OF HEB TWO SONS WON THAT RING DOVE 
CHARLES MISSES ONE OF HIS BEST SILK GLOVES 
FBANK^S WEL-COME IS NOT WOBTH HEB HAYING 
BUBTON^S IN-COME IS TOO MUCH CON-TBACTED 
FOB HIM TO LIVE UP-ON IT WITH COM-FOBT 

Mrs. Monck-ton does not ac-cus-tom her-self 
to have prop-er com-forts ; but dreads^ spend- 
ing too much of her in-come. Yet Mr. Todd 
who has not half as hand-some an in-come as 
Mrs. Monck-ton^ will spend his cash, and does 
love to have his com-forts. 

Char-lotte loves her moth-er too much to 
grum-ble at her com-mands, but does what 
her moth-er tells her to do at once ; her 
moth-er is fond of Char-lotte, and her broth-ers 
and sisters love Char-lotte too much ev-er to 
do what will vex her. 

Den-his is Mrs. Cripp's eldest son, and ever 
since her ill-ness Den-nis has kept his mother 
and his two little broth-ers from starv-ing, 
and is as pros-per-ous as his friends can wish. 

* Dreads, called dreds. 
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The syllables «^on, douSf &c. (see page 11,) are often 
so irregularly formed that no mode of division can 
lead to their pronunciation. It is common to spell 
tioriy ty i, (called) si, and o» n, on, which is then 
to be called shcm, or rather, shun,^ What can be the 
use of first calling tiy si ; and then calling it Sh ! ! The 
truth is, that syllables so irregularly formed should 
never be divided, because it is only when they are united 
with on, asy an, ouSy &c., that ti, ciy ce, sciy xiy &c., 
are pronounced shy and consequently such syllables 
must be read without spelling. 



av.er-sion 

in-cur-sion 

ex-ten-sion 

im-mer-sion 

as-per-sion 

ag-gres-sion 

in-ver-sion 

ad-mis-sion 

im-pres-sion 



pas-sion 

ver-sion 

ten-sion 

ses-sion 

mis-sion 

man-sion 

mer-sion 

pen-sion 

vul-sion 



dis-sen-sion 

con-vul-sion 

sub-mis-sion 

com-pul-sion 

sub-ver-sion 

dis-cus-sion 

com-pas-sion 

sup-pres-sion 

trans-gres-sion 



COM-PAS-SION 

CON-CUS-SION 

SUP-PllES-SION 

COM-MIS-SION 

AD-MIS-SION 



AC-TION 

OP-TION 

SEC-TION 

FEIC-TION 

SANC-TION 



IN-VEN-TIOV 

PEE-FEC-TION 

AT-TEN-TION 

IN-SCEIP-TION 

TRANS-AC-TION 



WHAT IS HIS OB-JEC-TION TO THAT COM-MIS-SION 
HEE IN-TEN-TIONS DO NOT SUE-PASS HEE AC-TIONS 

» See page 113, 
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CoUec-tion fac-tion in-ac-tion 

in-ten-tion suc-tion af-fec-tion 

in-fec-tion dic*tion ob-jec-tion 

ad-op-tion men-tion in-scrip-tion 

con-coc-tion unc*tion cor-rup-tion 

cor-rec-tion func-tion con-ten-tiqn 

at-ten-tion junc-tion sub-scrip-tion 

PAB-TIAL COL-LOS-SIAN SUB-MER-SIQN LUS-CIOUS 
PROV-ID-EN-TIAL IN-TER-RUP-TION CON-SCIOUS 

OM-NIS-CIENT PER-SIAN DIC-TION TRANS-SCIENT 
ES-SEN-TIAL FRAC-TIOUS MAR-TIAL CAP-TIOUS 

PEN-IT-EN-TIAL SUB-STAN-TIAL AC-TION TER-TIAN * 

Miss Mar-shall has an af-fec-tion for her 
cou-sin El-len, and has men-tion-ed her in- 
ten-tion of giv-ing her some pink per-sian. 

Mr. Lanorbert is par-tial to George^ Simp- 
son for hijs sub-mis-sion to his moth-er^ and 
his com-pas-sion for per-sons in dis-tress- 
His sick broth-^r is of-ten frac-tious, but 
George is never want-ing in affec-tion to him. 

HAS ED-MUND MEN-TIONED THAT INVEN-TION TO 
HIM, OR DID OS-CAR DIS-COV-ER IT IN HIS EX- 
ER-TIONS TO FIN-ISH HIS BROTH-ER's ME-DAL. 



1 N. B. ti is regular in chris-tuan and fus^ti-an. 
* George is called jorge. 
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Master Bran-don has not writ-ten his latin 
ver-sion, or fin-ish-ed his french cor-rec-tion 
This lad will not give proper atten-tion to 
his les-sons, and Mr. Strick-land, who is im- 
par-tial, must pun-ish such inat-ten-tion, 

Mr. Cav-an intends to travel west-ward this 
summer^ and extend his excursion to some 
parts of Devonshire and Cornwall ; after that, 
his present intention is to winter at Bath. 

Cap. Sims has parted with his commission, 
and lives upon his pension with his mother and 
sistor. 

Mrs. Sims lives at Doncaster, and is much 
respected in that part of England, 

Mrs. Smith has given Hes-ter her collection 
of shells and fos-sils, and per-mis-sion to 
have her cab-in-et fit-ted up for them. 

An in-scrip-tion, ex-pres-sing his schol-lars' 
affection for Mr. War-ren, is in-serted upon 
that silver cup, which was given him when Mr. 
Warren quit-ted them to live upon his income. 

N. B. Now turn back to page 103, to learn the open 
vowel sounds Jrom the second part of the sixth plate. 
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. SEE THE SECOND PART OF THE SIXTH PLATE, 
PAGE 113. 

1st. A.— -The open vowel sound A, is expressed by 
a, ai, aigh,2 ay, ei, eigh, ey.^ 

2d. E.— The open vowel sound E, is expressed by 
6, 6C, 6a« 

3d. I.— The open vowel sound I, is expressed by 
i, ie, igh, eye, y. 

4th. O. — ^The open vowel sound O, is expressed by 
o, oa, oh, oe. 

5th. U. — The open vowel sound U, is expressed by 
u, ue, eu, ieu, ew, iew, ewe, you. 

In spelling the following syllables^ observe to divide 
them in-to two parts only, thus, b, a, ba, b,-ai, bai, 
b-ay, bay, b,-aigh, baigh, &e., for when two or more 
letters are combined to represent one simple sound 
tliose letters mtist not be separated in speaking. 

a, ai, ay, and aigh, as a 
ba ca da fa ga ha ja ka la ma na 
pa qua ra sa ta va wa xa ya za 
pha cha swa era bla sma quai bai 
zai may bay day slay haigh faigh 



1 See the 2d note in page 103. 

s gh is siletit, thus weigh is called wa. 
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THE TOWEL BOUND I 


L. 


1^1 




ey, ei, and dgh as 


a 




THEY 


-prej whey grey bey 


dey 


ret dei 


eigh 


neigh feigh weigh thei 
aid aim^ 


wet 


vei fei 


PAID 


aid laid said 


maid 


braid 


staid 


raid aim raim 


maim 


claim 



ain ein eigh aight 
SPAIN rain stain paia swain sprain 
main gain paign vein rein reign 
feign eight weight freight strait straight 

ail eil air eir 
MAIL pail hail jail sail veil 
air pair hair stair clair chair 
eir their there* were* where* heir-ess* 
the a is open or long in ange 

CHANGE range range strange mange grainge 
and also in 

CAMBRIDGE cam-bHc cham-ber stranger angel 
has-ten danger ^ man-ger ba-sting half-penny * 



' at and ay are always pronounced a, excepting in raillery^ 
plaid, saithy said, and quay, which are called raUery, pUid, sed^ 
sethf key. 

2 eir sounds air in these words. . 

3 danger is called dane-jur; * half-penny is called ha-per^nes^ 

G 



i^cibv Google 



1^ TJBIB VOWEL SCNTRB X. 

aee, ase, aise^ 
ACE race &ce place brace space graee 
BASE chase raise fNraise chaise^ fraise 

Mrs. Ca-tor's maid said thftt Ca4eb Rain-er 
was fond of play, but not fond of work, asid 
that her gar-den-er had com-plained of him, 
and wanted to have another lad in his plac& 

Miss Maitland's nurse-maid Was blamed for 
per-mitting her to litter her play closet, and 
lay her play things upon such pla-ces as chairs 
and stairs, for yes-ter-day her lit-tle sister who 
was coming up stairs fell upon Miss Maitland's 
doll which lay on one stair, and hurt her arm. 

Da-vid Pa-ton clain^d two shillings and six- 
pence for his day's, work ; but farmer Ray said 
that one shilling and six pence was better pay 
than his day's work bad merited. 

JOHN HAS PAID MES. EAY's MAID FOR TWO QUARTS 
OF WHEY AND FOE EIGHT FEBSH BANTAM :^GQS* 



I ace and cue, sound aiss, oka aouttds axe, 
* chaise Cdjled shaisfi^ 
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Gen* Taylor has taken a house at Cam-biidgB, 
and has lived there two months^ bat Mrs. Tay- 
lor complains that it is dull, for they are stran- 
gers in Cambridge, and as yet do not know or 
visit the inhabitants of that place. 

I am sorry to say that Mrs. Clayton is ill and 
has kept her chamber for above a month and 
her husband considered her in imminent danger 
for some days, but the doctors think her much 
better to day and have promised to permit her 
to quit her chamber next Sunday morn-ing. 

Though a stranger to Edward, Mr. Gra-ham 
ivas excessively kind to him, and Edward 
considers him an angel rather than a man. 

Arthur grum-bled and did not has- ten on his 
niaster's errand, and Mr. Sla-ter who had 
waited for Arthur, gave him a ba-sting for not 
coming fas-ter. 

THAT LETTER WAS VEX-A-TIOUS AS ME^ BA-KEB HAD 
FEBSUADED J)A«-VID TO GIVE U^ HIS CLAIM TO HER 
G 2 
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B£ he fe me ye ne se we the she phe 
see bee fee jee glee lee tree free three 

*ea ea-r* 
PLEA sea tea pea flea lea mea zea stea 
dear hear fear near clear year spear 

ea-m ea-n 
STEAM dream ream cream seam beam 
gleam steam mean dean wean clean 

ea-1 ea-d 
TEAL seal peal deal heal zeal squeal 
bead read^ lead' mead plead knead^ 

ea-t eat 
EAT beat heat feat meat neat cheat 
seat treat bleat re-peat en-treat-ing 

Miss Free-man lives on lean meat and she 
will nev-er eat one bit of fat, but Miss Lee is fond 
of fat meat, and she pre-fers beans and peas 
with fat ba-con^ to lean meat and greens 



^ For the exceptions to ea sounding e, see the concluding ob- 
servations. 

< Be careful to pronounce ear e-avy and not year, and mind 
to sound the h in hear. 

^ Verbs, to read, to leacL * k silent, called nead. 
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Mr, Pe-ters has ask-ed Miss Swain-son 
to come and drink tea at the Grange one 
day in the next week, to meet Cap. and 
Mrs. Ste-vens, and their two sons, E-ras- 
mus and Sim-e-on, who are just re-turn-ed 
from sea. 

Tell Miss Mears that she may put on her 
green shoes, a clean frock, and her green 
silk bon-net and spen-cer,^ and then she 
will be fit to come with me to Dean's 
Lodge. 

Last week Mr. Tre-maine gave a grand 
treat to his sev-en chil-dren, and his six-teen 
grand-chil-dren. It was Mr, Tre-maine's 
birth-day ; he was sev-en-ty * three years of 
age on that day; his din-ner con-sist-ed of 
fish, such as tur-bot, lob-ster, carp, plaice, 
and eels; veal, beef, ba-con and beans; 
peas, greens, ca-pons, green geese, quails, 
larks, and game ; then came peach tarts, 
creams, cus-tards, cream cheese, peaches, 
plums, cham-paign, clar-et, mead, cakes; 
and in the even-ing, tea, coffee, and ne-gus. 

*■ spen-cer called spen^ser* < seven^ty called sev-en-tee* 
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i igh» 

QUI bi fli ski whi shi tri pli ^ni 
high nigh thigh sigh migh bligh fligh 

y/or i 

DRY spy cry wry try ply shy why «ny 
sky sty thy fly pry by bli phy 

ie f(yr i 
VIE die pie lie hie tie un-tie plum-pie 

ig^ht*\y&r ite 

FIGHT light sight blight flight night 
right slight tight bright wight might 

ign M ine 
»iGN ds-sign con-!§ign en*i»ign benign 
lign re-sign malign de-sign con-dign 

ind as inde 

mind' bind hind grind kind tisA 
find blind un-kind be-hind pur-blind 

Mas-ter Bligh had bet-ter mind his wri-ting 
and take care not to be i-dle, as Mr, Fry 
is in-cli-ned to pun-ish Master Bligh. 

> ^ is idle, or silent, wfaea finali ^ and is also sHeot before U 
s MialODg^ excepting. ia wind and iad. Seepage 80u 
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Mas-ter Spry h^A been ri-ding in the rain, 
and is quite wet^ but when he set off, at 
eight this mom-ing, the sun was shi- 
ning, and the streets were dry. 

Young I-saac ^ Ty-ler is a bright lad, his 
mfm-'ners are not ei-ther^ shy or sheet)«ish« 
I thiiik he is an en-sign under the com* 
maud of his cou-sin. Cap. Ty-ler. 

The young-est Misjb Py-finch has lost the 
sight of her right eye :' she was play-ing 
at horses with her broth-er Miles, and his 
whip hurt her eye; it swell-ed, and be- 
came in-fla*med, and af-ter suf-fer-ing a 
great deal of pain in it, the sight went 
quite a- way. What a sad ac-ci-dent! 

Pray where* has Je-mi-ma Wright put 
her light stuff dress. I de-sign to give it to 
Mrs. Clive for her lit-tle blind child ^ ; she 
Svill find it warm and com-fort-able. 

SlGiL'i BLIKD CHILD EN-SIGN WHY PIE SIGH- 



' I'Saac called I-sac. « euther, called e-ther, th flat. 

^ eye is called t. * where is called ware^ 

^ The i is long in child, mild, and wild. 
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oe ^^ o 

FLO bo CO to rao no to ho so po yo quo 
sloe doe toe hoe foe coe woe throe 

oa as o 

ooAT boat doat inoat throat float 

COACH roach poach road load goad 

BOASfT toast roast moan roan loan 

SHOAL coal foal foam loam roam 

zoAR soar boar loaf loaves oath 

COAX hoax hoard board coarse hoarse 

ough, ow, and ou, as o 

dough though bur-rough fur-lough soul 
moult pouh mould pour four mourn 
course snow glow owe be-low bor-row 
know be-stow fel-low yel-low win-dow 
sown flown shewn blown grown mown 

o is open or long^ in the following words. 

OLD gold bold scold fold told aold 

bolt colt jolt worn torn borne sworn 

fort port forge ford fort por-tion 

sloth both porch horde host most post 

roll toll droll scroll en-rol par-as-ol 



* ugh, u, and w, are generally idle, or silent afler q ; for 
the exceptions, see the concluding observations. 
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Ab w is silent when it precedes r, so k is silent 
before n, and consequently the following and all 
other words beginning with kn are pronounced as if 
they began with n, for instance, knavcy a dishonest 
person, sounds like navej which is part of a wheel. 



knave 


knack 


knight 


knav-ish 


knell 


kneal 


known 


knock-er 


knob 


kneel 


knit-ter 


knuc-kle 


knit 


knife 


knot-ter 


knub-ble 


knot 


know 


knit-ting 


knead-ing 


knee 


knave 


knot-ted 


knap-sack 


knob 


knoll 


know-ing 


knoc-king 



N. B. The word know^ledge is pronounced nol- 
edge : ^ and observe also that the word know is pro- 
nounced exactly like noj both the k and the w being 
idle, or silent. 

To '* know '* means to remember or to under- 
stand ; thus, " John knows Mr. Bolton/' 
** Thom-as knows his lesson." *' Ed-mund 
knows right from wrong." 

The word " w" means to deny or reject a 
thing, as '' no I did not do that," or " 710 
supper for me, I never eat sup-per un-less I 
have no dinner, or I dine at one o'clock." 

' See Walker and Sheridan's Dictionaries* 
g3 
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Mr. O-wen wishes to k&ow if tke post is 
come in, for he ex-pects a let-ter from Mr. 
Knight, to in-form him wheth-er that knav- 
vish fel-low who had his knee shot when he 
was poaching in Sir Da-vid 0-gle's manor is 
to be for-giv-en. 

I do not know, but I think that the post is 
not come in yet, for Jo-seph says that the 
frost and snow have quite bro-ken up the 
roads, and that the mail coach-es are de-^ 
taitied upon the roads till the snow is cleared 
away. 

Dame Old-ham is a fa-mous knit-ter, she 
knits stock-ings for her-self, her hus-band, 
and her chil-dren ; she is fond of knit-tin^, 
and is the quick-est knit-ter I ever met with. 

Who is that knock-ing so hard ? it quite made 
me start. Some ser-vants knock too loud, as 
if they wanted to break ^ open the door.* 

Anne can-not get that parcel open, for the 
string is tied in a hard knot, and as she is 
not per-mitted to cut the string, she must 
have pa-tience till some one comes to un-tie 
it for her. 

^ Br§ak is called brake. < Door is called dore* 
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We owe Mr, Bol-Wn of Knave-stock fof fout 
sacks of oats^ three loads of hay, and a load 
of peas, and for four^teen cheeses and a two 
yeara' old foaU which is a ches-nut foal with 
white legs and knees; this makes him have 
an odd ap-pearance, his tail and mane are 
ches'-nut, and he is near fbur-teen hands high. 

It is re-por-ted that though Mr. Knapp keeps 
his coach and four horses, he is so mean that 
he pre-tends he can-not af-ford to be-stow one 
far-thing upon per-sons in distress; his broth- 
er's or-phan chil-dren are af-raid to knock at 
his door or speak to him if they* meet him, 

Brian O'CJon-nor works in Mr. Holt's gar- 
den; he hoes up the weeds, mows the 
grass, rakes the bor-ders, sweeps and rolls the 
grav-el walks, and boasts that he is quite 
certain that his mas-ter's gar-den is the neat- 
est in the whole par-ish. 

After Rob-in Oakes had sto-len Mn Knight's 
ap-ples, and had done some other knavish 
tricks, he fell on his knees and asked par-don. 



i Th^y Cdlled thay. 
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pu 8U bu mu nu ta yu hu du fu 
cue due hue sue rue clue blue glue 
you va-Iue vir-tue stat-ue tis-sue ar-gue 
a-gue en-due av-en-ue rev-ea-ue con-tin-ue 

FRuiT^ suit juice sluice bruise re-cr\iit 
cruise sui-tor nui-'Sance youth pugh hugh 
new dew pew view jew few slew use 
im-pugn beau-te-ous in-ter-view adieu 

Did you not tell me the other day that you 
were going to be in-tro-du-ced to Sir Hugh 
Smithes at Knap-ton Thick-et ? — Pray did you 
say this in fun, or is it true? 

Ruth is an idle young woman, and if she 
con-tin-ues to lose her time and go on in so 
use-less a man-ner, Mrs. Cru-soe will be o-bli- 
ged to en-gage a new nurse for her babe, 
in-deed she has a per-son in view who may 
suit her. 

WERE YOU Ever at knowle park ? i have heard 

THAT THE DUCHESS OF DORSET HAS A VERY FINE 
COL-LEC-TION OP PICTURES AT KKOWLE, WHICH 
MOST PERSONS WHO TRAVEL THE ROAD STOP TO 
SEE. 

1 u after r spunds oo ; see page 16, No. 6. 
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Sir Ev-an Hu-bert, who want-ed a large 
pew in the new church, ap-plied for one 
to Dr. Bruce, the Rector, who informed him 
that there was not one pew dis-en-ga-ged, 
either above or below, in the whole church. 

Did I ever tell you that Ju-dith Shu-ter 
was cu-red of the a-gue she had last spring, 
by her kind be-ne-fac-tress, Mrs. Hughes, 
who gave her bark, and sent her two flan- 
nel un-der waist-coats, and a pair of new 
shoes with thick soles to keep her feet dry. 

When little Joe Crew was dri-ving his 
wheel bar- row al-ong the new grav-el walk 
he struck his knee so hard against the old 
stump of the great yew tree whicTi John-son 
is grub-bing up, that Joe fell, over-turned 
the wheel barrow, and broke the wheel in 
two places, but Lewis the gar-den-er, who 
is both kind and clev-er, has mended it with 
glue^ and painted it blue just like new. 

Squir-rels are mis-chie-vous * things; Miss 
Blair's ran off with a purse she was net-ting, 
and then scrambled with it into a high tree 
in Windsor Park, so that she lost it. 

t miS'Chie^vousi ^ called mis^chee'Vus. 
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Besides the various modes of forming the open or 
long vowel sounds, pointed out in the preceding images, 
the same open vowel sounds are often expressed by 
adding a Ment e to any simple short syllable ; thus, ab^ 
66, &c., are pronounced longj when written : abe^ ebe. 
Etc. The final e may be hid with the blade of a pen- 
knife, to shew that it would be a& without the e. 



The slujrt mid long vowel sounds contrasted. 



• short ahng 


ab 


abe 


ac 


ace' 


ad 


ade 


af 


afe 


•g 


age" 


ak 


ake 


al 


ale 


am 


ame 


an 


ane 


ap 


ape 


as 


ase 


at 


ate 


av 


ave 


az 


aze 


ath athe 


ast 


aste 1 



e $h9rt e long 

eb ebe 

ec ece* 

ed ede 

ef efe 

eg ege^ 

ek eke 

el ele 

em eme 

en ene 

ep epe 

es ese 

et ete 

ev eve 

ez eze 



ithori iUmg 



ib 


ibe 


ic 


ice' 


id 


ide 


if 


ife 


>g 


ige' 


ik 


ike 


il 


ile 


im 


ime 


in 


ine 


ip 


ipe 


IS 


ise 


it 


ite 


iv 


ive 


iz 


ize 


ith 


ithe 



Mhort iotig 

ob obe 

oc oce* 

od ode 

of ofe 

og ogei 

ok oke 

01 ole 
om ome 
on one 
op ope 
OS ose 
ot ote 
ov ove 
oz oze 



II ohortulong 

ub ube 

uc uce» 

ud ude 

uf ufe 

ug uge» 

uk uke 

ul ule 

um ume 

un une 

up upe 

us use 

ut ute 

uv uve 

uz uze 



I Remember that an e after c or g^ always gofteos the e into s, 
and the ^ into^ ; thus ace, tuje, are tsdlad ase, aad aje. 
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Upon words in which the sound of the preceding 
vowel is lengthened by the addition of a final e mute. 



babe 


iace 


mice 


came 


smile 


place 


tube 


robe 


ride 


globe 


scribe 


fleece 


nice 


lace 


joke 


bathe 


scale 


grace 


side 


safe 


rude 


guide 


blade 


thrice 


rice 


hide 


fife 


clothe 


tythe 


whale 


rage 


cake 


mile 


whole 


strike 


whine 


duke 


cage 


like 


forge 


truce 


thyme 


wine 


made 


bone 


shame 


spice 


rhyme 


cane 


fine 


pike 


blithe 


trade 


spruce 


dine 


rode 


lane 


drone 


shade 


scheme 


NINE 


RULE 


PRICE 


PLUME 


SHAPE 


PRIME 


LIKE 


VINE 


SHARE 


STAKE 


SNORE 


QUOTE 


HONE 


BAKE 


TUNE 


PRIZE 


SHINE 


THRONE 


LIFE 


HOLE 


POPE 


TASTE 


SNAKE 


BREATHE 



NAME DRAKE GAME THINE SHAVE WREATHE 

Mr. Stokes in a fine old man, he will be 
four-score years old next June, and he sayd 
he has nev-er drank ale or wine, or other 
strong liquors; he lives in a neat cot*tag€i 
near Ware, and can still work in, and tlig 
his garden, and keep it in nice order; he 
has two nice vines; one of them is full of 
white grapes, and the other is full of black 
grapes. 
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Jane Bruce is a nice, mild, and obedient 
little girl ; she has fine light hair which 
hangs in natural curls, shading her face ; 
she was five years old in June^ and is^ as 
most chil-dren of her age are, fond of a game 
at play; but Jane nev-er does play in a rude 
way, for she does not snatch their* P^^y- 
things from her com-pan-i-ons * but asks 
in a quiet way for what she wants ; she has 
five white mice with red eyes, they are 
tame, and will come to her and eat out of 
her hand, and she takes care to feed them 
well and to give them milk or water to 
drink, Her brother James gave her a nice 
large cage with gilt wires at the sides and 
top, so that Jane can see her white mice 
run-ning and scam-per-ing in their cage. 

MBS. MEABS IS GOING TO LIVE AT BBIGHTON, FOR 
THE LONDON AIB NEVEB AGBEES EITHEB WITH HJ:B- 
SELF OB WITH HEB CHILDBEN. 

MB. BICE HAS SENT US A BBACE OF FINE HARES, 
MB. CBANE HAS A BBIGHT CHES-NUT MABE WITH 
A BLACK MANE AND TAIL, WHICH IS SO QUI-ET 
AND SAFE THAT A CHILD MIGHT GUIDE HEB. 

* Their is called thare. 

* com-pan-Uons is called com-'pan-'ne''On8. 
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As h is silent, or nearly so, after ti;, so A is silent 
after r ; thus rhubarb^ rhymej are called^n^arfr, rynhe, 

rhyme rhymes rhy-raer rheu-ma-tic 
rheum rhythm rhu-barb rheu-iriat-ism 
rhomb rhy-med rhe-to-ric rhap-sod-ic-al 

The Reading Lesson. 

When Miss Payne was ill, Mr. Wiseman 
gave her some rhubarb mixtures, and though 
he sweetened them with sugar,^ Miss Payne 
made wretched faces when she was desired 
to take them, and I do not wonder at that, 
for rhubarb is a dis-a-greeable, bitter, drug. 

The Welch showman who ex-hibited at Rhyd- 
o-wen fair, had several wild beasts, as a lion, 
a tiger, a bear,* a camel, an elephant, a 
rhin-o-cer-os, and a leop-ard,* and he charged 
only two pence for each person who came 
to see those animals. 

JCKAPTON KNEB-WORTH KNIGHTON KNIGHT-WICK 
^NOWLE K^ARES-DALE KNOCK-IN KNARES-BORQUGH 



1 Sugar is called ihu^gar. * Bear is called bare. 

3 The silent in Leopard, called lep^pard. 
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One of the most valuable fruits which is tul- 
tirated in England is the apple. Did I ever 
tell you that the nice sparkling liquor which 
you drank last summer at your nucleus was 
nothing but the juice of those apples grow- 
ing in his orchard? This juice is ob-tained 
by squeezing the apples in a sort of press, 
called a cider mill, and the liquor which 
runs from them is put into tubs or barrels 
and kept in the cellar for several months, 
and as soon as it becomes fine and clear it 
is fit to drink, and is called cider. Some 
kinds of apples are nice for eating, others 
are better for ba-king or roasting whole, some 
are made into pies or preserves, and what 
can be a nicer dish to partake of, than a hot 
apple pie, gar-nished with custard or eaten 
with Devonshire^ clotted cream. 



MB. STEINGER HAS A DE-LT6HT-FUL PLAK-TA-TION 
OF FOREST TREES AND BEAUTIFUL SHKUBS, AND A 
SPLENDID GOTHIC TEMPLE AT THE END. 

MUd. WALK£it HAS GIVEN ^ELL THAt SPLtl^D IIT 
WATCH WHICH MR. WALKER RECEIVED FROM PARIS. 



' Shir€ is Called ihare, or shear. 
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I hare received a letter from Charlotte Has- 
tings^ in which she gives me a Icmg description 
of the baptism or christening of the twin chil- 
dren her mother was confined with last month. 
Perhaps you do not know what a christening 
is, if so T will tell you ; when a babe is to be 
chris-tened, it is taken to church, and the 
minister takes it in his arms, sprinkles a little 
water upon its face, and calls it by what-ever 
name or names its parents choose for it to have, 
and the name given in baptism is the child's 
christian name. Every child has two names, 
for its father's liame is its sir-name. Char- 
lotte says that her little brother is named 
Francis, and her little sister is named Frances. 
I think those names are so much alike, 
that persons who do not mind how they pro- 
nounce words, will not dis-tin-guish the one 
from the other, though there is a difference 
between cis and ces, and Francis is a man's 
name, but Frances is a woman's name. I 
hear that these children re-sem-ble each other 
80 much, that Mi's. Has-tihgs can hardly^ 
dis-tin-guish the one from tlie other, unless 
they are dif-fer-rent-ly dress-ed. 



Hardly is called harcUee. See page ]47« 
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Car^o-line Mor-daunt is not well this evening, 
she has been quite low and faint ever since her 
walk to Richmond that morning when the 
heat was so oppressive, she has not eat-en one 
morsel of dinner for the last two days. I am 
sure that it is both imprudent and improper 
for young persons to take such long walks in 
the midst of summer, when the heat is as 
oppressive as it has been during the last 
week. 

To REIGN, means to rule, to be a king. 
Rain is the water which falls from the skies. 
Rein^ that part of a horse's bridle which the 
rider or driver holds to guide or stop him, 

George the fourth reigns in Great-Britain, 
It rai/is hard, and and you cannot go to day 
His reins broke and his horse threw him. 

The fear of being turned away pr^s upon 
old Jack-son's mind, and Edmund deserves 
great praise for begging his father to keep 
Jackson, who is so grateful that he prays 
heaven to reward his young benefactor. 
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Miss Griffiths is so careless that one day after 
.she had asked Mrs. Knivett to give her some 
sdarlet netting twist to make a purse for her 
brother, she did it wrong and tangled the silk 
into knots, and then being vexed and tired 
of the work which it seems she did not under- 
stand, she twisted the silk up and tossed it 
into the litter bas-ket, and her cousin's little 
pet lap-dog ran off with it for a play-thing, 
Mrs, Knivett is offended with Miss Griffith 
for this waste of silk, and she will never again 
give her things away to such extravagant, care- 
less, folks who do more mischief than their 
heads are worth « 

That estate in Shrop- shire which Col. Knowles 
has left to Mr. Sayre is considerable; but Mr. 
Sayre is vexed that it is his, only upon the 
express terms of his making it his principal 

residence during the chief part of the year. 

• 

Mr. Wright is called an agreeable man. 
It is right for children to do what they are bid. 
Did Master Bligh write geographical lessons? 
Baptism is a religious rite or ceremony. 
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N. B.-*-C is ahoays, and G is generaUy, soft before 
6, i, and y\ but as G is an irregular letter, it may be 
useful to point out the variations to which it is liable. 

1st, G is hard 

before a consonant, and after a vowel, 
before a, o, w, excepting when goal is called jail. 
at the end of a word ; as Ug, leg, sprig' 
often before im, ir, ib; as gimpf girl, gib-bons. 
often before et, id, ift, ix>, and %z\ as get, gid-^y, 
^^9 ffifif gwe, giZ'Xard. 

2pdly, G is soft 

before e, i, and y, for the exceptions see the next page; 
before en, er, eo, es,] ia, and in; as gentle, ger-man, 
geography, gea-tt^e, giant, gin-ger. 

3dly, G is silent 

before n; as gnash, gnaw, gnat; but when gn end a 
word, they open the preceding vowel; thus, re-rign, 
inh-pugn, &c. ire called re-sine, im-pune. 

Gh is silent in the middle or end of a word; thus» 
weigh, mighty, though,' are called wa, nd-tee, ^to. 
Gh sound / in some words, as roughy cough, loMigh, 
called ruf, coff, lahf. 
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In some words, particularly prc^r names, it seems 
uncertain whether Q is hard or soft ; for we hear GiW, 
and Jillf Giffbrd, and Jiffbrd, Gertrude^ and Jertrude^ 
GynmaaticSf and Jymnastica* 

The following words are exceptions to the general^ 
rule of ^ being soft when it precedes e^ i, or y : 



get 


gilt 


geese 


gig-gle 


gir>dle 


gig 


give 


girth 


gim-let 


gew-gaw 


girl 


girt 


gimp 


gir-lish 


gil-ding 


gift 


gird 


giver 


get-ting 


giz-zard 


gild 


gear 


gid-dy 


gib-bous 


gib-berish 



As no rule can be given for the following irregu-* 
larities^ they must be leanied by observation and prac^ 
tice: 

rough called ruff, tough called tufip, e-nough caUed e-nuff. 

cough calhd coff and trough called troff, 

hough called hock, lough ccdUd lock, shough catted 
shock. 

augh eotinds ahf in laugh 

His man-ners are rough, her meat is tough. 
That cam-bric is not fine enough for fnlls. 
That laugh-ing will provoke Mr. Gill-man. 
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Rose Benger came home yesterday in the rain, 
and she has a cold and cough in consequence 
of getting wet ; she is a delicate girl, and when 
once she has a cough it is so difficult to con- 
quer, that Mrs. Benger is anxious, fearing that 
her severe cough will in time affect her lungs 
unless the greatest care is taken of her 

Way is a road or the mode of doing things. 
To weigh is to try how much a thing contains. 
Whey is a liquor made from curdled milk. 

giles cox lost his way in going feom london. 
jane's new desk is not made in a pbopee way. 
anne has not weighed the sugab in heb scales, 
abe they to have cubds and whey fob suppeb. 

james intends to walk fbom hence to fbance. 

ME. beet's GEOTTO AT KNAVESTOCK IS FOBMED WITH 
SPABS, FOSSILS, SHELLS, COEALS, AND MANY OTHEB 
CUBIOSITIES; THE WINDOWS ABE GOTHIC, OB BATHEB 
FANCIFUL, FOBMED WITH STAINED GLASS OF THE 
BICHEST COLOlTBS, WHICH ADD GEEATLY TO THE 
ELEGANT APPEABANCE OF THE GEOTTO, AND THE 
ENTBANCE IS CONCEALED BY A THICK PLANTATION. 
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Though w and y are consonants when initial^ they 
are vowds when placed in the middle or end of a 
word. 

The w vowel, always foljows another vowel ; a-w, form 
the dipthong aw, as in saw. When w follows e or ie, 
they form the sound w, as in pew, view. W is fre- 
quently silent after o, as in snoWy called sno. See p. 1 28 
for words in which o w form the dipthong ow, as couy^ 
how, now. See p. 168. 

The y vowel, sounds as i would do in the same situa- 
tion,* thus y is sliort in syllable, long in thyme, and 
dipthongal in boy. Words ending in y, preceded by a 
consonant, change the y to i when a syllable is added, 
as merry, merrier ; happy, happiness ; but when the 
add'ed syllable begins with i, the y must remain, to 
avoid two fs coming together ; so that though we spell 
carry, carrier, carried, we do not speU carriing, nei- 
ther is it changed into i when the y follows a vowel, as 
in display, so that carry forms carrying, and display 
forms displayed. N. B. When words of more than 
one syllable end in y, it is generally pronounced e, 
thus ha/ppy^ money, &c., are called happee, monee, &c. 
For the exceptions, see the next page. 

* Children taught by this system call the y vowel, '* the long 
fly t," A child who was writing the word shy^ asked if she 
was to put the short or the long ^* fiy i " after she had made 
" shovel shur.*^ They also call k the long curtain kur, and 
distinguish most of the digraphs in some such way, which 
greatly assists their orthography. 

' II 
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The best way to teach a child to distinguish the 
Accented syllable is to select a word, as <^ Gar-den-er,^' 
la3ring a strong emphasis upon gar, then pronounce it 
" Gar-de»-er, and lastly " Gar-den-er,'' making him 
observe the difference in each ; this will assist the 
child^s ear, and soon enable him to discover the accented 
syllable in any word. 

Y sounds i UmgivL monosyllables which end in y, pre- 
ceded by aconsonanty as by, my, shy, fry, thy, cry, &c. ; 
y also sounds i long, in words ending in/y. 

ED-iF-Y grat-if-y jus-tif-y 

MOD-iF-Y dig-nif-y • for-tif-y 

sAT-is-FY qual-if-y sig-nif-y 

REC-TiF-Y sanc-tif-y am-plif-y 

And y sounds i long, whenever the accent is upon the 
^nal y, as in the following words: 



JU-LY 
AL-LY 


a-wry ^ 
im-ply 


there-by * 
where-by 


RE-LY 
ES-PY 
RE-PLY 


des-cry 
sup-ply 
com-ply 


oc-cu-py 

mul-tip-ly 

proph-e-sy 


DE-CRY 


here-by * 


pre-oc-u-py 



Why has she put her pigs in that large sty? 
The child is very shy, and that makes her cry. 

1 a is short in a-Mvy, called ar^ry. 

* Here sounds c long* 

• Therey were, and wkere^ sound along. 
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Y rounds i long, in the following words, and a few more 
of a similar kind : 



LYME 


ty-rant 


hy-dro-mel 


TYPE 


sy-phon 


hy-a-cinth 


STYLE 


cy-prus 


hy-dro-gen 


THYME 


cy-pher 


pro-to-type 


SCYTHE 


hy-e-na 


hy-draul-ics 


TY-RO 


as-y-lum 


hy-poth-e-sis 


HY-DRA 


an-o-dyne 


hy-drom-et-er 


DRY-AD 


pros-el-yte 


hy-dro-stat-ics 



Y sounds e, * when it is preceded by a consonant, 
and the accent is not upon the last syllable, as in 

EN-VY stin-gy e-qual-ly 

FOG-GY stur-dy as-sem-bly 

SMO-KY can-a-ry prob-ab-ly, &c. &c. 

Y sounds e, (or i short) in the following words : 



HYMN 

LYNX 

SYLPH 

MYRRH 

NYMPH 

CYM-BAL 

CTG-NET 

CRYS TAL 



syl-van 

syn-tax 

mar-tyr 

myr-tle 

sys-tem 

pyg.my 

sym-bol 

symp-tom 



hys-te-ric 

phys-ic-al 

lab-y-rinth 

gym-nas-tic * 

sym-pho-ny 

chy-mis-try 

syc-o-phant 

syn-on-im-ous 



' t short is nearly the same sound as e long. 
^ g sounds J in gymnagHc. 
h2 
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In a gen-teel pretty cot-tagc, near the pop-u- 
lous lv)rough town of Cirencester, coromonly 
named Cis-ester, there lived a family of the 
name of Bur-gess, Colonel^ Bur-gess had 
four children, Lucy, Fran-ces, Lew-is and 
George; Lucy was nearly eight years old, 
and some persons said she was very pretty, 
but she was so rude and so rough, that an old 
gentle-man, who lived just opposite, and visited 
Col. Bur-gess, used to give her the name of 
'* Miss Tom-boy/* 

Frances, or Fanny, who was be-tween sev-en 
and eight years old, had a dif-fer-ent tem-per, 
for -she was ex-ces-sive-ly gen-tle and o-bli- 
ging, never grum-bled at her nurse or refused 
to comply with any thing she was desired 
to do — and if Lucy in a passion chanced 
to thump or to kick her, as she sometimes 
did, Fanny generally went quietly away till 
her sis-ter's fit of passion was over. 

Lewis was a sturdy little fellow, and he loved 
Fanny dearly, and he loved Lucy too, but not 
quite so much, because she often liked to tease 



1 Colonel called cur-meL 
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him and to snatch things from him, and then 
there was a screaming and fighting, which was 
very shocking between brother and sister, and 
Lucy was most to blame, because she was the 
oldest, and therefore she knew better ; besides, 
her bad example made him almost as rude and 
violent as she was; Lucy sometimes snatch- 
ed his playthings from Georgy the baby, and 
then he would scream and cry : yet Lucy was 
not an ill-tempered child ; she was fond of 
her brothers and her sister, but she loved 
her own will best. 



Lucy always felt very sorry after her pas- 
sion was over, and promised to behave better, 
but the moment any one did not instantly give 
her what she wanted, she flew to snatch it, 
and then there was so great a racket, that it 
was enough to distract the nurse. 

It happened one day, that Mrs. Burgess 
showed Lucy two large bits of silk — one was 
green, the other was crimson — and told her that 
as she was the eldest, she might chuse which 
she liked best for her doll's slip. Lucy chose 
the crimson, and Mrs. Burgess gave Fanny the 
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green silk. Fanny ran to her nurse,, saying, 
*' see what a nice large bit of green per-sian I 
have for my dolPs best dress ; I am going to 
make it directly; is it not a beautiful^ green?'* 
The nurse replied, "Yes, Miss Fanny, it is very 
pretty ; bright green is my favourite colour." 
Lucy, who was standing by, seemed rather 
vexed, for she gave Fanny a great push, * say- 
ing, '* Get away Fanny, let me come and show 
m/ silk ; is it not a beauty, nurse ? see what a 
fine bright crimson it is. I might have had that 
green bit, but I did not like it, and I am sure 
mine is the prettiest." " Very likely it may 
be," answered the nurse, *' and I am glad Miss 
Lucy that you are pleased with it." 

Lucy replied, " I am sure you must like it 
best too ; do you not think it the handsomest, 
nurse ?" "I cannot say that I do Miss Lucy,'' 
said nurse, *'it is very pretty, but to my fancy, 
green is a better colour than crimson/' Lucy 
began turning her silk, and twisting it over her 
fingers for a minute, then she went to Fanny, 
and said, *' I will give you this handsome crim- 
son silk, and you shall give me your green silk." 

1 Beautiful is called btt^tif-ool. *pitsh, called poosh. 
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Fatiny was sitting at the table with her scissors 
in her hand, ready to cut the skirt of the dolFs 
frock, and she answered, '* No, I thank you, 
Lucy, I do not wish to change." " But you 
must change,'' returned Lucy, "for I like 
yours best, and I will have it ; I am the eldest." 

" You did chuse,*' said Fanny, " and you 
cannot chuse again.'' " But I tt;///," said Lucy, 
** so give it me directly," and she snatched at 
the silk which Fanny held tight with both her 
hands. Lucy seizing the scissors, struck at 
Fanny, and cut her arm, which bled over her 
white frock ; nurse screamed, and Col. Bur- 
gess ran up stairs and bandaged Fanny's arm. 

When Lucy was a baby, her parents used 
to say how funny it is to see her try to beat 
us; dear little creature, she shall have what 
she wants ; then they kissed her, and let her 
do what she chose; but now Col. Burgess 
was convinced that she deser,ved correction; 
he resolved to make her good ; and when Lucy 
was punished for her naughty tricks and rough 
behaviour, she left then! off and became a 
gentle, lady-like, child. 
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Lady Hythe has agreed to buy that fine 
estate of Sycamore Lodge which joins her 
brother's park; indeed they originally be- 
longed to the same family, for just by the 
entrance to his shrubbery, there is a bye 
path leading from the one to the other,, and 
a private gate, to which each family has a key. 

Our pupils should now learn the regular alphabet^ 
which has hitherto been avoided for the reasons given in 
page 20. The teacher is requested to observe that the 
child must still call the consonants by the names appro- 
priated to them in this system, which, for fear of mis- 
take, are given in the opposite page, in which all the 
alphabets in general use are inserted ; but the roman 
is the only one that should be taught at present. The 
others will be easily acquired whei^ wanted, and» as 
many children take great pleasure in copying their 
echoes in pencil, an extea set of plates is now added, 
which will not only enable them to read writing, but 
will also show how those echoes are to be written. See 
note, page 33. 

The teacher will observe in our alphabet, that u is 
united with g, because it really is a part of that conso- 
nant, for it is given as an axiom, that " the only rtik 
mthout exception is, that u always follows a,"*' for 
no word or syllable was ever yet formed with q, unless 
that q was followed by, or united with, w. 
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J 


Names 


Roman 


Italiei 


Old Eng. 


Writi 


A 


A a 


A a 


^ a 


a 


Bur 


B b 


B h 


» t 


/ 


Cur 


C c 


C c 


at c 


or 


Dur 


D d 


Dd 


m n 


^ 


E 


E e 


E e 


IS e 


e 


Fur 


F f 


Ff 


4r t 


/ 


Gur 


Gg 


Gg 


« 


j^ 


Hur 


H h 


H h 


m n 


A 


I 


I i 


I i 


I i 


O 


Jur 


J J 


J J 


S i 


■ 


Kur 


Kk 


K k 


» ft 


4, 


Lur 


L 1 


L I 


% I 


/ 


Mur 


Mm 


Mm 


M m 


vnf 


Nur 


N n 


N n 


N It 


n 











® 


o 


Pur 


P P 


P p 


m V 


/^ 


Quer 


Qu qu 


Qu qu 


<@u nu 


/^ 


Rur 


R r 


R r 


» V 


r 


Sur 


S s 


S s 


I& » 


tf 


Tur 


T t 


T t 


C t 


$ 


U 


U u 


U u 


m u 


a 


Vur 


V V 


V V 


IKT b 


o 


Wur 


W w 


W w 


mi to 


^ 


Xur 


X X 


X i- 


X X 


CO 


Yur 


Y y 


Y y 


V p 


y 


Zur 


Z z 


Z z 

h3 


z ? 


a 
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A century is a period of one hundred years ; 
eighteen hundred years are eighteen centuries. 

Eighteen hundred and twenty five years are 
eighteen centuries and a quarter, because 
twenty-five are one quarter of a hundred. 

If your uncle gave you a dish with a hundred 
figs in it, and desired you to divide them equally 
between your three sisters and yourself, how 
many must you give to each ? 

Let me consider : we are four of us, so that 
each must have a quarter of those figs, for a 
fourth part of any thing is one quarter of it. 
Oh, I think I know it; twenty-five are one 
quarter of a hundred, and so there must be 
four times twenty-five figs, that is, twenty-five 
for each of us. What a great number that is. 

Mrs. Germaine sent to the chymist's for tar- 
taric acid, but the chymist said she had muck 
better have citric or lemon acid for her effer- 
vescing mixtures, as being more wholesome. 

THOSE NEGEOES PLAY UNCOMMONLY WELL ON THE 
CYMBALS, THE TEIANGLE, AND THE DOUBLE DEUM. 
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ru:f 'ht 7^ 






A? /^z.c« Ta^fi t55 


1 


Mamma. 


Saw. 


Two. 


Ytoj. 


A 


^^ 


^ 


4i 


AR ah 


AW au 


OO oo 


or 07 


CoTf^. 




:33t^ 


OW ou 








\ 





a/i^ //y/ Ci^ my n 



^ 





z ^\ 
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AH ah AW aw au au oo oo 

OY oy 01 oi ow ow ou ou 

IRE ire YRE yre easure easure ision 
I SI ON icious itious iscient itial itions 

THE VOWEL SOUND AH. 

a sounds ah, at the end of a word. 



PAP-A 


Ez-ra 


Mat-il-da 


mam-ma 


Jo-nah 


Josh-u-a 


so- fa 


Cla-ra 


Ur-su-la 


vil-la 


Flo-ra 


Is-ab-eMa 


chi-na 


E-li-za 


Zed ik-i-ah 


sen-na 


Mar-i-a 


Jer-e-mi-ah 


com-ma 


Han-nah 


A-sia ^ 


op-er-a 


Bar-ba-ra 


Af-ri-ca 


so-nat-a 


Re-bec-ca 


A-mer-ic-a 



Maria has lost her papa's umbrella, both 
Han-nah and Sarah had desired her not to med- 
dle with it, but Maria does not mind what is said 
to her ; the other day she left her mam-ma's 
china vase^ lying upon the sofa, and Re-becca, 
who did not see that there was any china there, 
knocked it oiF, and broke the handle. 

* Asia called A-slK-ah* 
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THE VOWEL SOUND AW. 



This sound, which resembles the sound of the broad 
o in OTy is variously formed ; thus, all is called awl ; 
alkf aulk ; altj ault ; ald^ auld ; broady brand ; 
groat J grant ; ought, awt ; &c., as in 



PAUL saw sgjt bald fawn ought 

SAUL jaw malt scald yawn fought 

BALL claw bait hawk lawn bought 

CALL thaw talk baulk broad sought 

FALL draw walk gause groat brought 

WALL awl stalk cause fraud thought 

SMALL shawl chalk pause false wrought 



AU.THOR cau-tion 
AU-GusT gau-dy 
Au-TUMN sau-cer 



haw-thorn malt-ster 
baw-ble naugh-ty 

taw-ny daugh-ter 



Mr. Paul has asked his daughter So-phi-a 
to draw a landscape in coloured chalks, as a 
companion to the one Mr. Austen bought last 
August, and sent him from Malt-a, 

Her mamma has sent Flora Crawford an 
Indian shawl with a broad ornamental border, 
and her papa has sent her a Chinese ivory bail. 
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Miss Joanna Hawkins was a pretty little girl ; 
with dark hazel eyes, auburn hair, and a clear 
complexion ; was tall for her age ; and as she 
had a good memory, she learned po-et-ry very 
well; but, notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, this young lady was not much beloved, 
because her behaviour was not lady-like, and 
she was often very rude and violent. 

One day, when Joanna was not in an obliging 
humour, she began worrying and teasing her 
little brother Robert, till he was quite cross, 
and squalled so much that her nurse begged 
her to let him alone, and not to make him 
naughty. Then Joanna flew into a passion, 
struck her nurse, and spoke to her in a very 
haughty, imperious manner, asking her how 
she dared to find fault with her, who was a 
lady, and saying she did not chuse to obey a 
servant. The nurse said she did not think it 
was behaving like a lady to strike any one, for 
she had always been told that ladies, or gentle- 
womerif were persons who were mild and gentle 
in their manner. Joanna answered, I do not 
care, I will strike you if I like ; I know you 
dare not touch me. Just as she was lifting up 
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her arm to strike the nurse again, Mrs. Haw- 
kins came into the nursery^ and was astonished 
to see Joanna so naughty. She told her nurse 
not to take any notice of her, or do any thing 
for her. 

The next morning Joanna, as usual, began 
calling and bawling for nurse to dress her 
Jirst. The nurse answered, " Miss Joanna, 
*' it is of no use to call to me, for young ladies 
*' who will not behave civilly to servants must 
" wait upon themselves." Joanna was rather 
surprised at this speech, but as she fancied her- 
self extremely clever, she muttered — '* I do not 
'* care ; I can dress myself quicker than that 
" tiresome old nurse, who always keeps me 
" daw^dling, while she is amusing all the other 
** children." So up she jumped, and began to 
put her clothes on ; but in her hurry to get to 
her dear papa before he had done breakfast, 
she forgot to wash her face and hands. She 
managed to put on her petticoats in an awk- 
ward way, for the strings came into knots, and 
in trying to undo the knots, the strings broke. 

At last she recollected that she might prevent 
her dress from falling open by tying the hand- 
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some pink sash she wore in the afternoon, tight 
over her waist ; so she put this fine sash upon 
her straw colored morning frock, and as she 
did not know which way to tie it behind, she 
tied it before her, and then dragged it on till 
she felt that the bow was behind her back, 
and she thought that she had managed all 
this very cleverly. She then went to the 
drawer to get a clean pincloth; but, unfor- 
tunately, the drawer stuck so tight that she 
was not able to open it, so she was obliged to 
put on the dirty one, and she went into the 
breakfast parlour such a figure as you never 
saw. Her hair was rough, her face and hands 
dirty, her frock hanging on one side, her sash 
ribbon twisted, with the bows tied thfe wrong 
way, and her pincloth quite dirty. 

Her papa stared at her with astonishment, 
and her mamma then told him that Joanna had 
behaved so ill to her nurse, that she had de- 
sired the nurse not to do any thing for her. 
Mr. Hawkins replied, that he thought children 
who chose to behave haughtily to servants, 
ought to wait upon themselves, and as he 
did not like to have so dirty a child to 
breakfast with him, or even to come near 
him, he desired that the nurse might give 
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her something to eat in a corner by herself, 
for he thought that she was not fit to sit with 
her brothers and sister. 



Joanna, who saw that her father was ex- 
cessively angry, slunk away ; at first she was 
sulky, but, after sitting a little tinie, she began 
to think that it was all her own fault, and that 
she had been very silly as well as very naughty 
in being so rude to the person who had to wait 
upon and take care of her, when she knew she 
was not fit to be seen without her assistance ; 
and as her papa had positively refused to see 
her while she was such a figure, she resolved 
to ask her nurse to forgive her. 

When nurse saw that Miss Joanna was 
re-ally sorry, and that she intended to behave 
properly in future, she immediately washed 
and dressed her, and Joanna went to see her 
dear papa, who kindly kissed and forgave her, 
and as Joanna always remembered that her 
ill behaviour had made her very unhappy,' she 
left off making impertinent speeches, and learn- 
ed to speak civilly to every body, and to thank 
those who waited upon her; and then every 
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body spoke well of Miss Joanna, for. she read 
very well, and was learning to draw landscapes, 
and she wrote neatly, never tumbling her paper 
or scrawling it over, as many thoughtless chil- 
dren do ; and Mr. Hawkins told all his friends 
that his little daughter Joanna was an excellent 
child. 



BAW-TBEY 

FAUS-TON 

DAW-LEY 

MAL-DEN 

BAW-DON 

CAW-LEY 

WAL-COT 

PAU-LET 

FAW-LEY 

wal-dek' 

SAWS-TON 
NAUN-TON 
DAW-LI SH 
LAW-FOBD 
aUABN-DON 



AU-BUBN 

GAtJ-THOBP 

TALK-LAND 

WAT-FOBD 

AUK-LAND 

BALD-OCK 

VAUX-HALL 

CALD-WELL 

WAL-WOETH 

WAL-GBAVE 

SAW-BEID6E 

aUABN-FOBD 

CALD-THOBP 

HAWS-WOBTH 

OAWSE-WOBTH 



CAL-DE-COT 
ST. AUS-TIN's 
ST. AL-BAN's 
AU-GUS-TIN 
AL-DEB<NEY 
ALD-BO-EOUGH 
WAL-LING-TON 
LAU-DEB-DALE 
WALK-ING-HAM 
FALK-EN-HAM 
WAL-LING-FOBD 
TAUN-TON-DEAN 
CAW-DEB-SHA.W 
WAT-TLES-FIELD 
GAY-TON-THOBP 



MISS SAWYEB LIVES AT ALDBOBOUGH IN SUFFOLK. 
MB, PAULET HAS LEFT WATTLESFIELD FOB BATH. 
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THE VOWEL SOUND 00. 



Loo COO moo woo too two to ^ do who 

whose shoe move prove loom can-oe 

food roof soon root doom fool 

rood hoof noon hoot gloom cool 

mood woof moon boot whom pool 

brood proof spoon shoot bloom school 







ou as 00 


croup 


youth 


tour amour routine 


group 


rouge 


soup contour through 



00 has a shut or shorter sound in the words of the 
first two columns of the following selection, and the 
others consist of words in which this same shid sound 
of oOf is expressed by o, by Uy and by oti. 



book 


foot 


puss 


wolves 


huzza 


rook 


soot 


pull 


wolsey 


pullet 


look 


wool 


full 


woman 


pul-pit 


cook 


good 


ball 


sugar 


fulness 


took 


room 


push 


could* 


worsted 


shook 


wood 


bush 


would 


ambush 


brook 


stood 


wolf 


should 


pudding 



too means more than enough, ^too-— a couple, 
to a place, or person, or to do things. 
^ routine called rooteen^ * su^ar called shugar. 
* couldy would, should, called cood, wood, ihood. 



^o— to go 
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Sir Charles Wooburn used to spend the sum- 
mer months with his family at Oakwood Lodge, 
which stood on a hill, overlooking his park ; he 
had seven children, six of whom were living at 
home, but his eldest son was at school near 
Worcester. 

The lodge was built in the gothic style, and 
some of the rooms had casement windows, 
which made them look rather gloomy; but 
there was one nice large room kept on purpose 
for a play room, and this room was so lofty, that 
the ceiling went up two stories high to the roof, 
so that the children could play at ball, at battle- 
dore, or even at shooting with small bows and 
arrows, almost as well as if they were in the 
open air : this room proved a source of great 
amusement to all the young folks ; there was a 
swing fixed to the roof, with pulleys and hooks, 
to move it higher or lower, and they had sets of 
hoops, skipping ropes, and other playthings, 
and stools to take into the garden to sit upon. 

When I was staying there last July, the 
flowers were in full bloom ; they had a rustic 
arbour in the garden, formed with roots of trees 
ornamentally arranged, and there were several 
broods of chickens and ducks ; the ducks and 
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geese were generally paddling in the great pool 
at the bottom of the lawn, and one goose had a 
fine brood of goslings just hatched; Dame 
Fuller, the old woman who takes care of all 
these youthful broods, and gives them food 
morning, noon, and evening, was formerly cook 
to Sir Charles's mother, but left her to marry ; 
and after her husband died. Sir Charles gave 
her the cottage near the brook, by the wood 
side; and as she was a careful woman, and 
understood poultry,* he employed her to look 
after his poultry. 

You may be sure that this good old woman 
was a great favourite with the young folks, and 
one day they begged their mamma to let them 
go to dame Fuller's cottage and eat some of her 
nice green-peas soup, and her currant pud- 
ding. So the nurse took them through the. 
grove to the cot, which was put in nice order to 
receive them, and was quite cool and shady ; 
after their dinner, they saw dame Fuller spin; 
she put a small lock of wool over her finger, 
and then walked backwards and forwards, 
turning a large wheel that had a string upon it, 
and the wool came gradually off her finger 
and was twisted into a fine thread of worsted, 
and then she showed the children that she used 

> poultry called polc'tree. 
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this worsted to knit her stockings. Miss Jane 
Wooburn said, oh, if that is all, spinning is 
very easy, and I am sure I can spin ; it is only 
going backwards and forwards with a bit of 
wool upon my finger, and it is good fun to turn 
the wheel ; but she soon saw that it was not 
quite so easy as she expected, for the wool 
came off her finger in lumps, and her worsted 
was as thick as pack-thread, so that she looked 
rather foolish. The dame then took them into 
the wood to pick strawberries, and they walked 
home by moonlight in the cool of the evening. 



EAST-BOURNE 

BUL-STRODE 

FULL-BROOK 

GOOSE-TREE 

POOL-BANK 

WOOD-STOCK 

MOOR-KIRK 

HOO-THORP 

GOOD- WOOD 



TOO-TING 
WO-BURN 
LOO-POOL 
BUSH-FORD 
WOOD-FORD 
FULL-WOOD 
WOOD-CROFT 
BULL-MARSH 
WOOD-BRIDGE 



BROOM-FIELD 
WOOD-COTE 
WOR-CES-TER^ 
WOOD-ER-LIN 
FUL-LER-TON 
WOL-LER-TON 
WOL-VER-STON 
GOOD-RING-TON 
FUL-HAMP-TON 



Neville is a conscientious youth, whose 
veracity * is un-ques-tion-able, ' for whenever 
he has done wrong he owns his fault. 

^ Worcester called Woor^ster, 
' veracity called ver^as^sit^ee, 
9 un-ques'tton-ahle called un'-que9'chor''able. 
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BOY 


buoy 


broil 


voice 


em-ploy 


JOT 


oil 


spoil 


choice 


vice-roy 


TOY 


foil 


point 


en-joy 


em-broil 


HOY 


boil 


joint 


an-noy 


ap-point 


COY 


soil 


noise 


av-oid 


oint-ment 



TROY toil poise de-void ap-point-ed 

STORY OF MASTER HUGH BOYCE AND THE 
DONKEY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce (who lived in the 
country from choice, not liking the noise and 
bustle of London) had a family of five boys ; 
and these boys had a donkey named Tomboy. 
It was the favourite employment of Master 
Hugh, ^ the second son, to feed this donkey, 
who knew his voice, and used to gallop up to 
him whenever he went to the gate of the field 
and called Tomboy. 

Though Master Hugh Boyce was so good- 
natured to animals, he did not spoil them, and 
he used to shew his mamma that this donkey 
was perfectly obedient to him when he drove 
him, for the moment he said, '* Go, get on. 
Tomboy," the animal used to prick up his long 
ears, and set ofl^ trotting as fast as he could. 

1 Hugh called Hu. 
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I am sorry to say that there are many cruel 
boys who are fond of beating animals, particu- 
larly poor donkeys, not being aware that the 
more donkeys are beaten the more obstinate 
they become. Indeed, vulgar children, who 
are often sadly beaten and knocked about, are 
generally sulky and obstinate. 

STORY OF A LITTLE BOY. 

Master Coyne, a mischievous little boy, 
was dressed one morning in a new suit of 
clothes, to go with his mamma to see master 
Pointz, and help to keep his birthday. Just be- 
fore the carriage came to the door, Mrs. Coyne 
called the nurse to give her some orders, and 
the moment he was left alone, this naughty 
boy ran to his mamma's dressing table to look 
at the pretty china and essence bottles which 
stood upon it ; but hearing his mamma's voice 
on the stairs, he ran away to avoid discovery, 
in such haste that he threw down a bottle of 
rose oil he had opened to smell to, and the oil 
was spilled over his new clothes. His mamma 
seeing him in this greasy state, left him at 
home, telling him that as he chose to employ 
himself in destroying her things and spoiling his 
own clothes, he must lose the enjoyment he 
had expected. 
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ato sounds ou in the following 



cow 


fowl 


town 


pow-er 


en-dow 


HOW 


prowl 


clown 


tow-el 


pow-der 


VOW 


growl 


brown 


vow-el 


drow-sy 


NOW 


scowl 


crown 


bow-el 


re-nown 


BOW^ 


gow^n 


bower 


dow-dy 


av-ow-ing 


SOW* 


down 


tower 


cow-ard 


al-low-ing 


OWL 


frown 


flower ' 


cow-slip 


dow-a-ger' 


HOWL 


brouse 


shower 
ou 


dow-lass 
ou 


ad-vow-son 


GOUT 


couch 


our 


loud 


sprout 


BOUT 


vouch 


hour 


proud 


ground 


ROUT 


pouch 


sour 


cloud 


de-vour 


STOUr 


slouch 


i flour* 


found 


out-rage 


SHOUT 


crouch scour 


hound 


with-out 


DOUBT south 


bough 


bound 


foun-tain 


HOUSE 


mouth slough 


round 


thou-sand 


COUNT bounce plough wound* 


found-ling 



MB. FOW-LEE IS NOW VEEY ILL WITH THE GOUT 
MISS BBOWN WILL HAVE TEN THOUSAND POUNDS 
HIS 6E0UND IS FULL OF BEDS OF BED FLOWERS 
OUB CABT WENT FOB THBEE SACKS OF FINE FLOUB 

* Bow, V. to bend. 

• Sow, s. the mother of pigs, 

• Flower, s, as a rose or a pink. 

* Flour, s. ground com to make bread with. 
' Wound, part, rolled up. 
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One day when Mrs. Cowley was going to 
spend the afternoon with her friend Miss 
Plowden, of Cowslip-grove, she called her 
little boy, and said to him, *' My dear James, I 
beg you will promise me not to go near the 
cows, for some cows are not good-tempered, 
and will kick at any person who comes near 
them; so pray mind what I say to you, that 
you may not be hurt." 

James promised ; but I am very sorry to 
inform you that he was not only a troublesome 
and mischievous boy, but he was really wicked, 
for he did not mind breaking his word, or 
telling untruths to conceal his faults by deny- 
ing what he had done ; this was partly owing 
to his mamma's spoiling him when be was a 
baby, by giving him every thing he cried for ; 
and as James found that the louder he screamed 
the sooner he obtained what he wanted, he 
grew up the most passionate and furious child 
you ever heard of, so that every body, except- 
ing his poor mamma> disliked little James 
Cowley. 

As soon as he was old enough^ to run about 
by himself, he was continually in mischief, 
breaking and spoiling his mamma's furniture; 

* enough, called e-nuff. 
I 
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who, not liking this, now began to be angry and 
punish him: and James, who had been so long 
used to have his own way, instead^ of being 
sorry when his mamma punished him and 
trying to behave better, endeavoured to avoid 
punishment by denying what he had done, and 
laying the blame upon some other person; 
and as his mamma could not think that her son 
would be so wicked as to tell lies, two or three 
servants were turned away for destroying the 
china and other things this wicked boy had 
broken himself, and then laid to them. 

Just after Mrs. Cowley had left the house, 
James was looking out from the nursery win- 
dow, and he saw Giles the ploughboy driving 
the cows up to the yard to be milked ; there were 
three cows ; one of them was quite black, 
excepting her face, which was almost as 
white as snow ; so they called her white-face. 
Another cow was red, with very large white 
spots; this cow was small,' but very handsome; 
her name was Beauty, and she was so exceed- 
ingly good tempered, that she was the dairy- 
maid's favourite cow. Beauty was brought over, 
when she was a calf, from the islandf of Alder- 
ney, which is near France. 

^ imteady called insted* 
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I believe you know that this country in 
which we live is called England, and that Eng- 
land is a part of the island of Great Britain ; 
and as all islands are surrounded with water, 
Beauty could not come from the island of 
Alderney to England without crossing a part 
of the sea in a ship. 

The third cow was a very large brindled cow, 
with great horns ; her colour was a dingy red, 
with streaks of black or brown : so that she was 
not near so pretty as either of the other two ; 
her name was Moggy ; she was a savage, ill- 
tempered creature at all times, but much 
more so ^hen she had a young calf, so that 
Rachel, the dairy-maid, was quite afraid of 
her, , and even Giles was forced to fasten her 
head, atid tie her legs, before he began to milk 
her. 

Wiien Master James saw Giles driving these 
cows into the cow-house, he ran out after him, 
crying out, " Stop ! oh, stop for me, Giles ! I 
must see the calf which came yesterday.'* 
<* No, Sir, no,'' replied Giles, '* that I am sure 
will never do ; why, it is Moggy's calf, and she 
is so savage, that indeed you must not come 
near her." '* But I will come, I am deter- 

i2 . 
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mined," said James ; and he was hurrying on, 
when Rachel, knowing his obstinacy, snatched 
him up, and carried him by force into the 
nursery, he screaming, fighting, and kicking 
Rachel, till he made her legs black and blue, 
and hurt her sadly. Notwithstanding this, she 
held him fast till nurse met her, and locked 
him up in her closet, where he first roared, and 
then sulked for a long time. 

At last he promised to be good ; and as the 
cows were then gone back into the field, the 
nurse let him go into the garden to play with 
his sisters in the bower; but what do you 
think this naughty child did? Why, he chanced 
to spy that the small gate was not fastened, but 
stood a-jar, and he knew that was the way to 
the fields : so the moment the nurse had turned 
her back and left him with his sisters, off he 
flew, pushed open the gate, and scampered 
into the meadow where the cows were grazing. 

The moment Moggy, who happened to be 
nearest the gate, saw James, she ran up to him, 
and, bending down her head, tossed him up so 
high into the air, that the fall broke both his legs, 
and she was going furiously to toss him again, 
when Giles and two ploughmen came, shouting. 
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with long poles, to frighten her away, and then 
they took up poor James, and carried him in. 
The doctors, who set and bound up his legs, said 
he was so much hurt, that they really feared he 
w;ould not live ; but after lying in bed, suffering 
greiat pain, day after day, and week after week, 
till he was worn quite thin, he recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to hobble upon crutches; 
but after this sad misfortune, he could neither 
run nor play with other children, but used to sit 
still, all day long, wishing that he had been 
more obedient to his mamma. 



-^ .* .v«, « T^T^nr-nirxreraurasnTrer 
Ware, goods, as earthen-ware. 
Ware-house, a place to hold goods. 
Wear, to use, or to put on. 
Where, in what place. 
Were, plural of was, meaning something 
that has been, or is past. 

Where has Edward Grey spent the Summer. 
He has been at Ware, in Hertfordshire. 
John will not wear that ragged old hat. 
Her large ware-house is filled with hardware. 
They were both well punished for quarrelling. 
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The Honourable Mrs. Scudamore has four 
beaatiful bay horses for her barouche, and two 
more bays for her out-riders. 

A bay is a nook of the sea which runs up 
into the land. The Bay of Biscay is a part of 
the Atlantic Ocean, between^France and Spain. 

The shrubs in our garden, which we call 
iiiy-trees, used to be called laurels in former 
times; but the shrubs we now call laurels, 
have glossy leaves, of a much lighter and 
brighter green than the bays. 

,*"' ~^^ ' ,"■ — '\^* mr^rA fhan^a hundred 
yards of baize^ to make petticoats for the poor 

old women in Thorpe hamlet. 

Pare, to cut off the ^ige, or outside. 
Pear, a fruit most persons are fond of. 
Pair, a thing formed of two parts, or two 
things that match well together. 

Job* cannot pare his apple properly. 
Jane*s pear-tree is loaded with pears. 
Has CTharlotte lost her pair of scissors. 
Emma painted that pair of fire screens. 



1 Job, when a proper jAme, is called Jobe. 
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Words ending in ire are pronounced i-ery thus : Jire^ 
adr-mire^ &c. are called fi-er, ad-mi-er. 

IRE lyre at-tire in-spire 



TIRE 


pyre 


re- tire 


re-quire 


FIRE 


spire 


en-tire 


in-quire 


SIRE 


quire 


de-sire 


ac-quire 


HIRE 


squire 


em-pire 


bon-fire 


DIRE 


expire 


in-spire 


sap-phire^ 


WIRE 


as-pire 


um-pire 


sam-pfaire 


MIRE 


ad-mire 


re-spire 


quag-mire 



When words of two or more syllables end in re, pre- 
ceded by a consonant, and the accent is not upon the 
last syllable, the re is pronounced er ; thus, fMsre, mi-tre, 
ma&sdc-^e^ are called a^ker^ mit'er^ m€LB-8a4i'-er. 



lus-tre the-a-tre 

bis-tmt,/ or-ches-tre 

mea-gre sep-ul-chre' 

scep-tre* con-cen-tre 

apec-tre mas'-sac-cre 



That new church has a very beautiful spire. 
He has travelled almost all over the empire. 
Frank Price is fond of going to the theatre, 

, called sapk^re, « called sep'ter* « cArc, called her. 



A-CRE 


me-tre 


FI-BRE 


cen-tre 


SA-BRE 


mi-tre 


KI-TRE 


fil-tre 


LU-CRE 


o-chre 
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Rosa Spi-cer plays the lyre with great taste- 
John's field has a quagmire in the centre. 
Desire Sarah to light the drawing-room fire. 
This garden contains more than three full acres. 
Did you ad^mire Wil-son's splendid lustre ? 
Her drawing-room fire wants a wire guard. 

Mr. Acres is a tire-some man; he is the 
squire of the parish and lord of the manor; and 
he is constantly getting into scrapes and quar- 
rels. When he hires men, he never tells them 
what they are to do ; and then he requires so 
much more than they expected, that they 
g^erally go away, and will not serve him at all. 

Mrs. Myers has a private box at the theatre 
in Drury Lane, and a free admission to each of 
the other theatres. She is very fond of public 
places, and attends every concert where there 
is a fine set of performers in the orchestra. 
I 

' BON-FIRE RE-QUTRE LUS-TRE CEN-TRE FIRE 

THEATRE ADMIRE SCEPTRE EMPIRE LYRE 
SQUIRE MASSACRE SAPPHIRE SEPUL-CHRE 
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OuE TWO LAST PICTUEES represent double echoes, 
that is, words in which the consonant that, stops and 
shortens the preceding vowel, so completely belongs to 
afoUawing syllable, that the words cannot be correctly 
pronounced if those syllables are separated : thus, the 
8 J in iaion, not only shortens and stops the preceding ij 
but it forms the sound «A, or rather xh in the last syllable, 
thus division, is called div^x-xhon smd meaeure is 
called meX'Xhure. 



iz-zhon ^ 


iS'Skon 


it-ee 


e-lisioD 


e-dition 


val-id-it-y 


de-rision 


tu-ition 


so-lid-it-y 


re-vision 


ad-dition 


hu-mil-it-y 


in-cision* 


pe-tition 


re-al-it-y 


de-cision 


am-bition 


stu-pid-it-y 


col-ision 


con-trition 


ab-sur-dit-y 


div-ision 


par-tition 


par-tial-it-y 


pre-cision 


dis-po-sition 


hos-pit-al-it-y 


pro-vision 


in-quis-ition 


pos-sib-il-it-y 


eZ'Zhure 


iS'Skus 


iS'Shus 


leisure 


ju-dicious 


fic-tit^^; 
am-bitious 


measure 


de-licious 


pleasure 


sus-picious 


se-ditious 


treasure 


cap-ricious 


nu-tritious 


' ; - - * 


' ^8 sounds z in ision and 

i3 


easure. 
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In words endii^ in cUy^ the c not only sounds «^ but 
it also ttf^ps ot shortens the pliecedittg vowd, thus dciiffs 
and tctty, m the Mlowing words^ are called u&sU-ee 
and if^sU-^. 



fe-licity 


fer-ocity 


sim-plicity 


sag-acity 


fu$*ticity 


mul-tiplicity 


ver-acity 


au-dacity 


ec-cen-tricity 


cap-acity 


men-dicity 


au^hen-ticity 



George is a lad of excellent principles ; but 
his eccentricity is so great, that few persons 
take pleasure in associating with him ; it is a 
pity that his disposition is so peculiar that 
it makes those who do not know his merits/ 
imagine that he is wanting in capacity. 

Frank is ambitious, and employs all his 
leisure hours in endeavouring to improve hiuL- 
self, and surpass his companions in their vari- 
ous pursuits ; he does his sums in addition, 
sub-traction, multiplication, and division, much 
better than any other boy in his class, though 
several of them are older than he is : but they 
want application, and spend their leisure hours 
in play and various kinds of pleasures. 

It is Mr. Edwin's intention to spend the 
next summer in Bedfordshire, that he may 
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attend to th^ improvement carrying on at the 
farm that his brother has left for a provision for 
his second son. I have heard that the estate 
measures full two hundred acres of grass or 
meadow-land, besides a proportion of arable- 
land ; and, in addition to these, there are twelve 
acres of wood-land. 

Miss Macpherson has a great taste for pic- 
tures ; and it gave her so much pleasure to see 
the exhibition at Somerset-house, and some 
other exhibitions of paintings, that she begged 
her papa, instead of spending his money in ta- 
king her to the theatres, to devote that, and any 
leisure time he may be able to spare, to revisit- 
ing those exhibitions. 

When Hubert went into Devonshire, he car- 
ried his provisions in a wallet behind him on 
bis horse's back, and whenever he met any poor 
children on the road, he would stop his horse, 
imd give them part of his provisions ; such 
eccentricities are really amiable. 

When Mrs. Stephenson had her family at the 
Isle of Wight, the children used to take great 
pleai^ure in walking on the beach, and observ- 
ing the white foam of the waves as they 
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rolled towards the shore, and they frequently 
found shells and other curiosities to admire on 
the beach. 

There is a remarkable fine avenue of beech 
trees leading to the mansion of Sir Edward 
Phipps, from which it has derived its name of 
-BeecA-grove-hall. 

That sickly looking boy is the presumptive 
heir to Squire Digby's fine estate of Airly- 
manor; but his health is so precarious, that 
his father is going to take him to Italy, in 
hopes the fine air of that climate may restore 
his health ; indeed, his physicians think the 
sea. mr on the voyage, will be of service to 
him. 

When Mrs. Welkins invited the two Misses 
Ayres to dine at Bush Farm, Fanny gave her- 
self so many curs, that her mamma would 
not permit her to go ; but Sophy Ayres went, 
and enjoyed her visit excessively ; she par- 
took of a nice syllabub from the cow, and 
then Mary asked her to come and see her 
tame pigeons^ eat out of her hand ; Mary took 
a small basket with some tares (which are a 

^The words re-U^gion, lit^igiow, pugeon, and a few more. 
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kind of wild pea that pi-^geons are very fond of), 
and went into the court-yard in front of the 
farm-house. As soon as the pi-geons saw 
Mary with her basket on her arm, they flew 
down, and came coo-ing and flocking about 
her, looking quite happy; and the favourite, 
a beautiful fan-tailed pigeon, settling upon 
Mary's shoulder, rubbed its bill against her 
cheek. There were several other sorts, and 
one which is called a carrier pigeon, because it 
may be taught to fly from one place to another 
with a letter tied under its wing, and to stop 
and let the person to whom the letter belongs 
untie it. You may read a very pretty story of 
a carrier pigeon in Miss Edgeworth's tales. 

Monosyllable, a word of one syllable. 
Dissyllable, a word of two syllables. 
Trisyllable, a y/otd of three syllables. 
Polysyllable, a word of several syllables. 



are pronounced as if the g was preceded by d; as re^lid-gion, 
liUid-giouSy pid^geon ; indeed in some old books the word 
pi^geon is spelled pid^geoji, and widgeon is still spelled with the 
d ; but it is considered more correct to spell pi-geon without 
the d. I 
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As childien generally find a difficulty in reading the 
proper names in the Bible> we add a selection of scrip, 
ture names, with the accented syllable marked. Ob- 
serve, that g is Aard beforee and t, excepting in Genesis 
and GentUeSy called Jenesis, and Jentiles ; and that 
ch sounds k ; thus, Achor, Me^hach, Re-chab^ S^c.j are 
called Akavy Me-akakj Re^kah, 



A'-bel 

A'-gag 

Aa'-ron 

Ash'-er 

Ba'*al 

Be'-or 

Al'.pha 

Ba'.lak 

Beth'^l 

Si'-rach 

Re'-chab 



A'-chor 

E'-dom 

Ek'-ron 

£'-nock 

Ba-san 

A'*chab 

A'-chish 

Ce-phas 

Vash'-li 

Hit'.tite 

E'-gypt 



Je'^hu 

Jo'^b 

Jes'-se 

Jo'-nas 

Jo'-nah 

Di'-nah 

Gil'-gal 

Za'-doc 

Ja'-phet 

Go'-shen 

Reu'ben 



Mo'-ses 

Ki-shon 

Suc'-coth 

Sab'^bath 

Me-shach 

Sha'-drach 

Tar-shish 

Jepli-thah 

Ser/-aph-im 

Cher'-u-bim^ 

Sad'-u-cees 



AHAS-U-ERUS JUDEA SAB-BATH SAB-A-OTH 
GOL'-GOTH-A GO-n'-AH GOPH-ER-WOOD BAAL 



GE-HA-ZI HAG-GAI 



ELIJAH 



BETHESDA 



^ In cheruby cherubim^ and Rachel, the c^ is r^ularly pro- 
nounced. 



* llaggi, both g'^s hard, called Hag-ghu 
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Ab'-ig-ail 

Ab'-ish-ag 

Aly-sal-ora 

An-ti«och 

A'-bra-ham 

Ar-phax'-ad 

Bab'-yl-ott 

Beth'-an*y 

Beth'->es--da 

Bar-rab'-as 

Beer-she'-ba 

E-li'-sha 

Ex'-od-us 

Cy-re'-ne^ 

Cal'-var-y 

Chal-de-a 

Bar'-nab-as 

Cai'-aph-as 

Cle'-o-phas 

Ben'.jam-in 

Dam-as'-cus 

Bel-shaz'-zar 



Gal-il-ee 

Gib'-e-on , 

Gid'-e-on 

Gil'-e-ad 
cGen'-es-is* 
cGen'-tiles« 

Hab'-ak.uk 

Jez'-e-bel 

Jer'-ich-o 

Jeb'-u -sites 

Je-ho'-vah 

Is'-ra-el 

Ish'-ma-el 

Leb-an-on 

Lys'-i-as 

Man-as'-seh 

Nin'-e-veh 

Beth'-le-hem 

Pass-o-ver 

Pot'-iph-ar 

Phe-ni'-ce ^ 

Phar-is-ees 



Rab'*shak-eh 

Sam'-u-el 

Saph-i'-ra 

£Mph.as 

U-ri'-ah 

Zab-u-lon 

Zac-che-*us 

Zar»eph'-tha 

Sam^a-ri-a 

Ez^'-ki-el 

Naph-tha-li 

Phin'-e-as 

El-e-a'-zar 

Pal'-es-tine 

Pen'-te-cost 

Pen-tat-euch 

Syn-ag-ogue* 

Ty-be'-ri-us 

O-nes'-im-us 

De-cap-olis 

Re-ho-bo'-am 

Ne-he-mi'-ah 



' Called Cy-re-nee. 
^ Called PhcnUee. 



« G sounds J in these words. 
* Syn'og-'Ogue, called synagog. 
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A-HAZ-I-AH 

AN-AN-l'-AS 

AB-l'-ATH-AR 

AM-IN'-AD^AB 

AB-£D.N£-GO 

AZ-AR-Rl'-AH 

bar-ach-i'*us 
ar-che-la-us 
al-le-lu'-jah 
am-al'-ek-ites 



Col-los-sians 

Cor-inth'-i-ans 

Hol-o-fer'-nes* 

Cap-er-na-um 

Can-na-an<iites 

Lev-i'-a-than 

Gam-maJi-el 

Geth-sem'-ane 

Cap-pad-o'-cia' 

Ap-oc'-riph-a 



beth-u-lla 

cen-tu-ri-on 

lev-it'-ic-us 

jer-u'-sal-em 

the-oph'-il-us 

HER-o'-DI-ANS 
ZACH-AR-l'-AH 

nic-o-de'-mus 

nath-an'-i-el 

sab-ac-tha-ni 

sen-ach'-er-ib 

halle-lu-jah 



Ar-im-ath-e'-a 

Beth-ab'-ar-ah 

Je.hdsh'-aph-at 

Thes-al-o-ni'-ca 

O-ne-siph'-or-us 

Ec-cles-j-as'-tes^ 

Me-phib'-o-sheth 

E-paph-ro-di'-tus 

Deu-ter-on'-om-y 

Sy-ro-phe-ni'-ci-a^ 

Neb-u-chad-nez'-zar 

Mes-o-po-ta'-mi-a 



« nes, called nees. 'ci-a, called she-ah. 
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Upon numerous variations in our orthography and 
pronunciation, some of which are exceptions to the 
generial rules given in the preceding part of this work. 



Two vowels meeting in the same syllable form a diph- 
thong. A proper diphthong forms a sound which 
differs from that of either of the vowels that compose it, 
as auj or aw, oi, or oj/j oo, ouy or ow. 



In improper diphthongs one of the vowels is silent ; 
thus, in heat, the e is long, and the a silent : on the 
contrary, in pear, the a is long, and the e silent ; but 
in both, the silent vowel opens the sound of the other 
vowel ; whereas, in head, called fied, the a is not only 
silent, but useless. The improper diphthongs are, at, 
ay, ae, ea, ei, ee, eu, ie, oa, oe, tia, tee, ew, and uy ; 
three vowels in the same syllable form a triphthong, as 
eau, ieu, iew» 



h is silent after m, see page 35; when h is followed by 
t, the h is generally silent, as in dotibt, debt, sub-tie ; 
but the b is not silent in stcb-ter-fuge, sub-tract, sub- 
ter-ror-ne-ous, 

4 

p, and sc, sound s or « before e, i, and y, excepting 
in sceptic and sdrrtms, which are called skeptic and 
sMrrous, 
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COVCLVDIVO OBSERVATIONS. 



Beh sounds sorzia echimt, sehiamaticy and schedule^ 
called sizMy eixmatic^ and sedtUe ; 8C sounds ah in can- 
science^ amnUdence^ 4-c. See pp. 117> 118. 

6 

ch sounds k in Scripture nanies» and words derived 
fran the Oreek, as Enochy ChcMea^ Achilles ; see pa^ 
182. But in words of French extraction, ch sounds shy 
as chicane^ ch^tgrin^ chaise^ chandelier, Charlotte^ 
cham-paign^ champignian.^ 



chy when befcnre a vowd in arcA, sounds k, as 
anarchy, archetypCj archives^ archangelf architect, 
monarchy archipelago ; but when arch is followed by a 
consonant, and also in arch, archery, archer, ch has tbe 
regular sound tch, as in chum. 

8 





ch sounds A 


in the following words. 


cere 


anchor 


chimera 


chaotic 


echo 


choras 


character 


chalybeate 


choir 


choleric 


technical 


melancholy 


chyle 


chemist 


sepulchre 


harpsichord 


epoch 


chymist 


catechism 


Michaelmas 


chaos 


stomach 


chamelion 


chorographer 


chasm 


parochial 


orchestrae; 


hypochondriac 



^ g silent. 
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9 

h is silent in heity hour^ h&Mst^ honour^ humble^ 
hrMfy&ar^ and their derivations ; also in Thomas ^ Thames ^ 
thyme^ Es-ther, and asthtna. It is silent at the end of 
a word, as oh^ foh, hah, and Jah ; a has the same sound 
before h as it has in star^ as Jonah, Dinah. See pages 
166 and 182. 

10 

i is silent in talk, wetUd, could^ should, half, calf, 
psalm, salmon, and a few more words. See p. 162^ 

11 
p is silent before s and tf as Psyche, Piotemy, prompt, 
empty ; ph «id h, &re silent in phthisis; ph sounds i^, 
in Stephen, nephew, ph sounds p in diphthong, ^h^p- 
herd* 

12 

qu sounds k in words derived from the French, as 
risqtie, disque, pique, ^ antique,^ critique,' oblique,' 
piquet, coquette. 

13 
s is always sharp at the beginning of a word ; ss is 
also sharp, and s is sharp before, or after a consonant, 
excepting in absolve, resohe, observe, dismal, cosmo- 
grapher, husband, huswife, scissors, possess, clumsy, 
hussy, dessert 

14 

s sounds X at the end of a word, excepting in prowis, 
phasis, chaos, this, gas, yes, and in words ending in 
^ t sounds c long in these four words. 
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oij ans, andss. S also sounds z between two vowels, 
and before a final e or y, excepting in use * refuse^^ clas^ 
crease, verbose^ paradise, dropsy, heresy^ prophecy, in 
all which s is sharp, as in serpent 

15 

s, is silent in viscount, island, isle, demesne. 

16 

ii before a vowel in the middle of a word, sounds sk, 
as minutia^ nation, satiate ; but when ti either begins 
the word, or follows s, t has its regular sound, as tierce, 
tiara, tie, christian, fustian, question, bastion, celestial, 
and in the word satiety. See pages WJ, 118. 

As it is not easy to give rules for the sh^'^ saadjlat 
th, it may be as well, when tco^iing foreigners to nr«o 
English, to mark the words in which th is flat, till habit 
has rendered them familiar. 

17 
w sounds » at the beginning of a word. See page 13. 
For the variations of the letters^, see pages 142, 143. 

18 

Variations of the vowels, 
The first a is silent in aa, as Isaac, Balaam, S^X0ar ; 
but aa form two distinct syllables in some words, as 
ba^l, and many other scripture names. 



' Substantives ; in the verbs to twe, to refuse, the s sounds z. 
» glise an adjective ; in the verb fo dose, the s $outods z. 



V Google 
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19 

a is silent in «, as Casar, ienigma, which are now 
frequently written Cesar , enigma^ but when a-e belong 
to different syllables, both are distinctly pronounced as 
a-e-ri-al^ pha^-ton. 

20 
a sounds ah, before r, rs^ thj Im, we^ and //*, as star, 
glass, bath^ fat/ier, calf, psalm, half; and also in gape. 
The article a, a final, and the a in aye, signifying yes, 
are all pronounced ah; see p. 155. 

21 
a sounds ah in atmt, hatmt, Jlaunt, launch, haunch, 
staunch, jaunt, jaundice, laundress, sauntering. 

22 

a generally sounds au before Ik, Is, It, tr, Iw, Id, 
and //, as, also^ alter, altar, always, already, although, 
alder, falter, thraldom, paltry, balsam, maltster, false, 
bald, salt, talk. See page 156. In shall, all sounds al. 
See page 38. 

23 

ai and ay do not sound a long, in raillery, plaid, 
saith, said, qtiay, which are called rallery, plad, seth, 
sed, kee. Seethe note, p. 121. 

24 

a sounds aw, between w and r, also after w and qu. 
See pages *100 and 156. 

25 

ea sounds a long, in bear, pear, tear, wear, swear, 
steak, great. 
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96 



ea, sounds e short in the following words :- 



deaf 


breast 


jealous 


forehead 


bread 


threat 


zealous 


bedstead 


dread 


death 


feather 


pleasant 


tread 


health 


leather 


pheasant 


thread 


wealth 


weather 


' treasure 


spread 


stealth 


heaven 


pleasure 


meant 


ready- 


leaven 


cleanly 


read* 


steady 


peasant 


breakfast 


lead« 


meadow 


behead 

61^ 


treacherous 


ey sounds 


e long, in ^ 


27 

words of more 


than one syllable, 


when the accent is not 


upon ey, as 


monkey, journey. 



attorney, valley, and in key and ley. 

28 
eo and oe 90und e long in Capitis, Phoebe, stebpcena, 
pcean, people ; but they sound e short in (Edipu^ and 
Geoffry. 

29 
e initial before ff is pronounced rather open, as 
e^ect, e-Jffuse, e-ffiment, ^ffiuvia, e^ffisminate* 

ao 

e and ei sound a long, in e'^er, where, there, ne'er, 
therefore, heir, veil. See page 121. 

^ read, the verb, past tense. ' lead, a metal. 

• fFecOher, means the state of the climate ; wether, means 
a sheep ; whether, means if. 
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31 

e final sounds e long in Penelope^ apostrophe, simile^ 
recipe, catastrophe^ and es sound eez in Socrates, 
Orestes, series, manesj antipodes, Sfc, and in the termi* 
nations of Scripture names. 

32 

ei sound e long in receive, perceive, deceive, conceit, 
receipt^ either, neither, seize, ceiling, surfeit^ leisure. 

33 

Though ie is classed as i long, (see pages 103, 120, 
126,) it sounds e long in thief, thieve, grieve, believe, 
retrieve, achieve, mischief, mischievous, niece, piece, 
field, yield, wield, shield, brief, fi^f, mien, frieze ; but 
ie sounds e short in friend and its compounds. 

34 

i sounds e long in quarantine, magazine^ machine, ma- 
rine, tontine, profile, imbecUe, police, critique, antique, 
pique, suite, fatigue, recitative, vertigo, palanquin} 

36 

i is short in the following words, though they have a 
final e mute, viz. live, give, sieve, plaintive, docile, 
servile, accomplice, infinitive, indicative, <Src. 

36 

o is long in the following words ; seep. 128: 



toll post 


ford 


enrol 


both 


roll host 


port 


gross 


comb 


bolt most 


form* 


roller 


report 


colt droll 


forge 


porch 


export 


molt ghost 


sport 


patrol 


parasol 


jolt scroll 


corps ^ 


sword 


yeomanry 


* palanquin called 


pal-an-keen. 


^forw, to sit upon. 


^ corps, called cor6 


'• 
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37 

o is long in oguCf in words of one syllable, or when 
the accent is upon ogaCf as roguCf brogue^ prorogue ; 
but when the accent is upon a former syllable, the o is 
short in oguef as prologue, epilogue, diahguCy catalogue, 
called prolog, epilog, dialog, catalog. 

38 

eau, ew, and au, sound o long in beau^ bureau, port- 
manteau, manteau, hautboy, shew, sew. 

39 
00 sounds o long in door, floor; and ou sounds o hmg 
in court, gourd, pour, four, moults moulder, shoulder, 
controul, recourse, intercourse ; sometimes ou, ow, and 
ough, sound o long. 

40 
o is short in gone, shone, trode, doll. Ml, lost, frost, 
knowledge. 

oo has two sounds ; along sound in boot, and a short 
sound in foot. 

42 

sounds 00 long, in do, to, who, whom, whose, tomb, 
wolf, move, reprove, approve, hsei', mover, woman, shocy 
canoe, catacomb, hecatomb. See page 162. 

43 

oo is short before k, as book, cook, S^c. See page 162* 
44 

ou sounds 00 long, in route, tour, amour, routine, 
soup, group, croup, source, ragout, surtout, douceur, 
tournament, courier, cartouch, through. See page 162. 
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46 

u 90l^id9 00 short in buU, bwh^ &c. See page 162. 

46 

Ove sounds uv in love^ glove^ shove, dove, above, 
cover, covet, discover, oven, shovel, covetous, sovereign. 
See page 113* 

47 
o sounds u short in a variety of words. See page 113. 
46 

ou sounds u short in rough, tough, enough, touch. 
Journey, country, couple, courage, cousin, double, 
trouble^ troublesome, journal, nourish, Jlo^rish, young, 
younker, labour, 

49 

CO sounds u short, in blood andjloodr 

50 

Though ir and yr often sound ur, see the note page 
41, they have the regular sound of i short in Pyramus, 
Pyrrhus, pyramid, lyric, syringe^ spirit, miracle, and 
in words beginning with irr, as irresistible, irregular, 
&c. ; i and r are separated in i-ron, copdmoiily called 
t-wm ; but in irony and ironically, the syllable ron is 
pronounced regularly. 

51 

er is also frequently called ur, (see page 41) ; but 
er has the regular sound in very, berry, peril, steril, 
terrible, seraph, error, severity, errata, eringo, 
erroneous, 

K 
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52 

ear aounds ur in /^am, eam^ yeamy earl^ pearly 
earth, dearth, search, heard, hearse, earnest, and their 
derivatiTes. 

53 

u sounds oo long after r, as brute, truth, fruit, ruin, 
bruise, grew, drew, shrew, &c. See page 16, No. & 

54 

ui sounds u long in suit, pursuit, juice, sluice. 

55 

u is silent in build, biscuit, conduit ; and u, wh^i 
followed by a vowel, is generally silent after g^ See 
page 17. 

56 

The diphthong oi sounds o-aA in words derived from 
the French, as resereoir, boudoir, scrutoir * blois, cham- 
ois, bouTfieois, avoirdupoids, sang ^ froid. 

67 

For the variations to which the w and y vowels are 
liable, see page 145, 

*The French u, resembles 00, spoken in a thin mincing way, 
with the lips nearly closed ; and the French ou, is exactly like 
our 00, in soon, moo^i, &c: 

* ang is called ong, or nearly so, in French. 
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As the notes in pages 33 and 145 prove, that children 
taught by this system are capable of forming for them- 
selves what may not improperly be called an artificial 
memory; the author, taking the idea from them, has 
been induced to form a plan to assist their inge- 
nuity by the introduction of the following Tables of 
syllabic combinations, containing the digraphs, or va- 
rious spellings of the same sound — ^feeling assured 
that a judicious teacher, who will condescend to 
make a fair trial of this novel mode of distinguishing 
the numerous variations of English orthography, must 
soon be convinced that it will not only amuse her little 
pupils, but will also lead to an accuracy in spelling 
which no other system can produce. In using these 
tables, it would be quite sufficient to call the letter or 
combination, by its new or proper name, without repeat- 
ing the name of its picture, which certainly sounds 
rather ridiculous to grown persons ; yet as little chil- 
dren always appear to take great pleasure in the ** coin- 
cidence of sound'*'' caused by the alliteration of the conso- 
nants, and the echo of the syllables, we certainly recom- 
mend continuing the names of the emblems till the child 
has made a considerable progress in reading. Thus, in 
order to distinguish the digraphs of /, we say, ** The 
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first /Mnn«//«r is /.I TYie^econd, funnel fur hff; and 
the third /wnn^Z/wr, is ph ,•*"* and children will often of 
their own accord explain this, by saying, " The first 
funnel fur h one fur ; the second is two furs j and the 
third is purse pur^ and hurdle hur. Or suppose you 
ask a child to spell think f he will say it is thwm thur, 
and the first drink ink ; then ask how thur and ink are 
made, and he will reply, that thur is a tur and a hur ; 
and that, the first ink is pin-in, and the long curtain 
cur. All this will probably appear to be perfect non- 
sense to the superficial reader, but it is nonsense that, by 
the association of ideas, will be found to overcome most 
of the difficulties in spelling, and to save more time, 
more fretting, and more tears, than any one who has 
never been i^ccustomed to teach common spelling lessons 
could have believed possible. 

'/called by its new pame,/ttr, 
^ph called by its new name, phur^ 
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THE DIGRAPHS OF THE FIRST PLAT£« 



Funnel fur. 

The 1st fur is f 

The 2d fur i^ fft 

The 3d fur w ph 

Cwrtain cur. 

The 1st cur w c« 

The 2d cur ia k 



Gun gur. 

The 1st gur is g 

The 2d gur %%- gh 

The 3d gur is gu 

W&rm wur. 

The 1st wur is w 

The 2d wur is wh 



Zig-xag %vr. 

The 1st zur is z 
The 2d zur is x 



THE DIGBAPUS OF THE SECOND PLATE. 

Lad ad. Wax oo?. 

The 1st ad i« ad The 1st ax i« ax 



The 2d ad i« add 

Man an. 

The 1st an t« an 

The 2d an t« ann 



The 2d ax M acks 

Ahax ax. 

The 1st as i« as 

The 2d as i^ az 



* ff may be called double fur. 

s Some children call c the rowid, and k the hng, curtain car. 
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Lamb am. 

The 1st am M am 

The 2d am M amb 

Star ar. 

The 1st ar is ar 

The 2d ar td arr 

Have av. 

The Ist av is av 

The 2d av is ave 

Epitaph aph. 

The 1st af i^ af 

The 2d af i« aff 

The 3d af t^ aph 



Sa4ik ack 

The 1st ack is ack 

The 2d ack is ac 

The 3d ack M ak 

Plank ank. 
The 1st ank is ank 
The 2d ank is anc 

Hen en. 
The 1st ea is en 
The 2d en is enn 

Fir er. 

The 1st er is er' 

The 2d er is ir 

The 3d er is ur 



THE DIGRAPHS OF THE THIRD PLATE. 

SctUtle skur. Crutch crur. 

The 1st scnr is sc* The 1st crur is cr 



The 2d scur is sk 

The 3d scur is sch 

Frog frwr. 

The 1st frur is ft 

The 2d frur is phr 



The 2d crur is kr 
The 3d crur is chr 

Tahle hi. 
The 1st bl is bl 
The 2d bl is ble» 



• 1st, 2d, and 3d, double «• are eny irr, and urr. 

* For the exceptions see No. 5 of the conceding observations, 
page 186. 

sWhen bl, fly gl, &c., are final, they take a silent e after 
them : thus, ble, Jle, gk. See pages 49 and 53. 
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• Sickle d. Puxftsle zh 

The 1st cl f« cl The 1st si f« si 

The 2d cl t9 kl The 2d si w zl 

Rufflejl 

The 1st fl f« fl 

The 2d fl M fle 

The 3d fl t« phi 

Observe, that all consonants combined with /, when 
th^ iormfinai 9yUable8y take a silent e after them. 

THE DI6EAPH8 OF THE FOITUTH PLATE- 

Hem em. Deck eck. 

The 1st em is em The 1st eck ia eck 

The 2d em ia emm The 2d eck ia ec 

The 3d eck M ek 
Beg eg 
The 1st eg is eg Bell el 

The 2d eg itf egg The 1st el m el 

The 2d el ia eU 

Cobweb eb. Preaa eaa. 

The- 1st eb w eb The 1st ess ia es 

The 2d eb ia ebb The 2d ess i« ess 

Deaf ef Chick ick. 

The 1st ef ia ef The 1st ick ia ick 

The 2d ef M eff The 2d ick ia ic 

The 3d ef w eph The 3d ick ia ik 
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Pig ig. Sw iu. 

The Ist ig is ig The Ist ix is ix 

The 2d ig is igg The 2d ix is icks 

Frix is. Sieve iv. 

The 1st iz is is The 1st iv is iv 

The 2d iz M iz The 2d iv is ive 

Pin in. 

The 1st in is in 

The ^ in if inn 



THE DI6EAFHS OF THE FIFTH PXATK. 

Swim im. Fox oos. 

The 1st im is im The 1st ox is ox 

The 2d im i« imn The 2d ox is ocks 

Windmill il^ Dog og. 

The 1st il w il The 1st og w og 

The 2d il w ill The 2d og is ogg 

Drink ink. Joss oss. 

The 1st ink is ink The 1st oss is os 

The 2d ink is inc The 2d oss is oss 

Clock ock Goff of. 

The 1st ock is ock The 1st of is of 

The 2d ock is oc The 2d of is off 

The 3d ock w pk The 3d of w oph 

Doll ol. Rod od. 

The 1st ol is ol The 1st od w od 

The 2d ol is oil The 2d od w odd 
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THE DIGEAFHS OF THE SIXTH PLATE. 



RU88 U83. 

The 1st uss is us 
The 2d uss is uss 
The 3d uss is ous 

Mogul ui. 
The 1st id is ul 
The 2d ul is uU 

Muff uf. 

The 1st uf w uf 

The 2d uf w uff 

The 3d uf is uph 



Tnmk tmk* 

The 1st unk is unk 
The 2d unk is uitc 



Jug ug. 
The 1st ug is ug 
The 2d ug is ugg 

Di^k tuik. 

The 1st uck is uck 

The 2d uck is uc 

The 3d uck is uk 



DIGRAPHS OF THE VOWELS IN PLATE SIXTH* 



Play a. 

The 1st a i^ a 

The 2d a 

The 3d a 

The 4th a 

The 5th a 

The 6th a is eigh 

The 7th a is ey 



IS ai 

is aigh 

i« ay 

i* ei 



Tree e. 

The 1st e w e 

The 2d e w ee 

The 3d e w ea 



Fly i 

The 1st i w i 

The 2d i w y 

The 3d i is , ie 

The 4th i is igh 

The 5th i is' eye 



Crow o. 
The 1st o i« o 
The 2d o t« oa 
The 3d o w oe 
The 4th o is oh 
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Jew u. Jew u. 

The Ist u M u The 5th u is ew 

The Sd u M ue The 6th u is iew 

The 8d u M eu The 7^1^ ^ •* ^^^ 

The 4th u i« ieu The 8th u is you 

Far the ewceptUmSy see the ayncluding obsetvations. 

THE DIGRAPHS OF THE SEVENTH PLATE. 

Sato aw. Measu/re easure. 

The 1st aw is aw The 1st easure is easure 
The 3d aw is au The 2d easure is eisure 

Boy oy. Shon. 

The 1st oy is oy The 1st shon is cion 

The 2d oy t« oi The 2d shon is tion 

Cow ow. ShtM. 

The 1st ow is ow The 1st shus is cious 
The 2d ow is ou The 2d shus is tious 

Fire ife, is-sha. 

The 1st ire is ire The 1st is-sha is icia 
The 2d ire is yre The 2d is-sha is itia 

When children can use a pencil, they should have a 
common small copy-book, ruled for a large round text 
hand, that they may amuse themselves with copying the 
digraphs and syllables from the writing plates at the 
end of this book, and which are numbered so Im to cor- 
respond with these orthographical distinctions. 
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RUDIMENTS OF NUMERATION. 

As CHiLDBEN who Can read words should also be 
able to read figures, we conclude this little Work, by 
giving the following explanations of the art of count- 
ing and setting down ntunbers in figures. 

Though there are only nine figures, yet by the assist^ 
ance of an oughts or round o, and by placing these nine 
figures in various ways, according to certain rules, we 
are enabled to set down any numbel*, from one to 
hundreds of thousands. 

A single figure is called a unit ; for example, when a 
a figure, as one^ 1, stands by itself, it means <me, and no 
more. But when one, 1, is followed by an ought^ 
thus, 10, it means^ one ten. So when owe, 1, is fol- 
lowed by two oughtSf thus, 100, it means one hun- 
dred; and when one, 1, is followed, by three oughts^ 
thus, 1000, it means one thousand. 



Roman 
letters' 




1 •••••• 


.. one 


ii 


... two 


iii 


.. three 


iv .•••• 


... four 


V ,•... 


... five 



§ 

<• 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



.. 6 

.. 7 

.. 8 

.. 9 

ought, or nothing » •• 



Roman 
letters' 



VI , 
vii . 
viii , 
ix . 



SIX 

seven 
dght 

, nme 



^The teacher is requested to pms these Roman humentls wtthBUi 
notice, till her pupils are well acquainted with the common figures^ 
because the numeral letters would confuse beginners; and they may be 
taught at any future period with less trouble to both parties. 
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1 When two figures stand together, the first is a ten, 
the last a unit ; for instance, ten and one make eleven, 
and we express eleven in figures by two figures of one, 
thus, 11, that is, one ten, and one tmit ; for if you 
have one parcel containing ten counters, and another 
palt^el with only one counter, those would of course be 
one ten, and one unit. Suppose now that you give the 
odd counter away, and keep only the parcel of ten 
counters, how are you to set down ten ? for if you take 
away the tmit tram 11, and leave the first figure of 1 alone, 
it would be only one, and not ten, because there must 
always be two figures in tens ; then the way is, to take 
the 1 unit away, and set down an ought, or nothing, in 
its place, thus, 10 ; for one ten and nothing is ten, and 
the use of the ought is merely to fill up the place where 
the tmit stood, and to show that the 1 is in the ten 
place. 

Two Figurei expreu Tent, 
Roman S g: 

X one ten and nothing •••..• 1 • ten 

xi one ten and one ...... 1 1 eleven 

xii one ten and two 12 twelve 

xiii one ten and three 13 thirteen^ 

xiv one ten and four 1 4 fourteen 

1 A bag of counters* or small beans, is an amusing and useful auxi- 
liary in teaching children to count and understand figures. 

•When a tingle ten is followed by 3, 4, 5, dkc., the #«n is called tttn; 
thus, instead of ttn and three, ten and four, ten and Jive, &o., we say 
thir'teen, four 'teen, fif- teen. 
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The Tabh continued. 

Roman 3 |r 

XV one ten and five 15 fifteen 

xvi one ten and six .,..., 1 6 ...... sixteen 

xvii one ten and seven 17 seventeen 

xviii one ten and dght 1 8 eighteen 

xix .••• - one ten and nine ] 9 ninete^ 

7W Figures express Tens, Three Figures Hundreds, 

Romjm 

X ...» one ten and ou^ht 

XX .... two tens and ou^ht 

XXX .... three tens and ought 

xl .... four tens and ought 

1 ..., five tens and ought 

Ix ,... six teqs and ought 

Ixx .... seven tens and ought 

Ixxx .... eight tens and ought 

xc .... nine tens and ought 

e •••• ten tens and ought 

Observe, that as there are always two figures in tensy 
there are always three figures in hundreds, and four 
^gures in thousdnd^^ and the first figure of the three 
is fiundreds, the second figure is tena, and the last 
figure is units ; thus, in 4)27, the 4 is four hundred^ 
the 2 is two tens, or ttventj/, ^d the 7 ^s seven units j 
or seven. 

1 As the syllables teen means one ten, so the syllable ty 
means tens, or more than one ten ; thus, instead of two tens, 
three^tenSf four-tens, &c., we say, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, &c. 



il 

10 .... 


ten 


2 .... 


twenty! 


3 .... 


thirty 


4 ,... 


forty 


5 .,.. 


fifty 


6 .,.. 


sixty 


7 ,... 


seventy 


8 .... 


eighty 


9 .... 


ninety 


.... 


one hundred 
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T%w Figfirci expreu Vwidreds. 

ill 

One hundred, no tens, one unit 101 a hundred and one 

t hundred, no teni, 8 units 10 2 a hundred and two 

1 hundred, no tens, 5 units. 103 a hundred and. three 

1 hundred, no tens, 4 units 10 4 a hundred and four 

1 hundred, no tens, 5 umts 10 5 a hundred and five 

1 hundred, no tens, 6 units 10 6 a hundred and six 

1 hundred, no tens, 7 units 10 7 a hundred and seven 

1 hundred, no tens, 8 units 10 8 a hundred and dght 

1 hundred, no tens, .9 units 10 9 a hundred and nine 

1 hundred, 1 ten, and no units 110a hundred and ten 
1 hundred, J ten, and 1 unit Ilia hundred and eleven 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 2 units 112a hundred and twelve 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 3 units 113a hundred and durteen 
1 hundred, I ten, and 4 units 114a hundred and fourteen 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 5 units I 1 5 a hundred and fifteen 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 6 units 116a hundred and sixteen 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 7 units I I 7 a hundred and seventeen 
1 hundred, 1 ten, and 8 units 118a hundred and eighteen 
I hundred, 1 ten, and 9 units 119a hundred and nineteen 
1 hundred, 2 tens, no units 12 0a hundred and twenty 

These tables will enable the scholar to read any num- 
ber in hundreds, as he has only to look in the line for 
tens to see whether there are any, and also in that for 
units; and by carefully observing in which rov^ the 
oughts stand, no mistake can be made. 
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F(mr Figures exprest Thousands. 

One tJu>u$aiid, no hundreds, no tens, no units 1000 

One thousand, 8 hundred, and twenty (2 tens) nine .. 1839 

The first figure, when there are five figures, is called 
tens of thousands ; and the first figure, when there are 
6 figures, is called htmdreds of thotcsands ; but as the 
units, tens, htmdreds, thoicsands, tens of thmtsa/nds, 
and hundreds ofthimsands, are always reckoned back- 
wards, beginning from the end, we generally say, 
the third figure is htmdreds, and the siwth figure is 
hundreds of thousands ; and in reading a long set of 
figures, the best way is to divide them into 3 and 6 in 
the following way :*— 

T B M U 

985,642 ^475,321 ^691,554 ^233,78f) 

The M means millions, the b billions, the t trillion^ ; 
and the whole is thus read : — " Nine hundred eighty* 
^^ five thousand, six himdred and forty-two trillions— 
<* four hundred seventy-five thousand, thr^ hundred and 
** twenty-one billions— six hundred and ninety-one 
** thousand, five hundred mid fifty-four millions— two 
** hundred and thirty-three thousand, seven hundred and 
*^ eighty-six units." And it should be observed, that 
the THiBD figure from the end will always be hun- 
DBEDS, and the sixth figure will always be " hun- 
DBEDs OF THOUSANDS ;" and whatever niunber of sixes 
there may be, the^r^^ set of six, is units; the second 
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set of six, is millions ; the third set of six, is bil- 
lions ; the fourth set, tbillions, &c. &c; but all 
those sets of six are to be numerate backwards^ and 
then read fcrwards, exactly in the same way. 

The author hopes that the preceding explanation will 
enable the learner to comprehend that it is the place in 
which a figure stands which determines its fgnpuht, and 
will consequently lessen the difficulties that children 
generally find so annoying in beginning the study of 
arithmetic. 
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2"^ Double rUU 



Plate 4 *^ 



/ 



^ 



ta rm w/?//i^^ ^ 





3 / y t 



/m 




V 




2 




V 



€J fA 



V 




^fy 



t^. 




V -^ 




•jg 



V 



^^^^^^^ 



V 



^la^-^/i 
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Plate 5* 



lofoaawWd. 




</ 



('7r;/iy(90 




//m//?y 



^////Jy 



. / / 2 




/97/(^ r//?y (97? a ^r 



^(^6ff 6^A 



^6f^y 




tU) 




^ 2 



/ / 2 



^_ 



fy 



h 
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am //J /Jjd ^ 

/imA^ ^/i/> ^dai 

2, S 




2 





"/l/- 
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riate 6*^■Vo-wels 



tDfoZUm208. 



/ 2 



a^ ai 61^. 




4- 



^ . 6 




^ 2 



^' €u siaA/-& €fy 



.y ^ .3 .4- 



^y-^^4£^UM/- 



■ mfy- (9 6>tly 6^ (7/i 



^ 2 



^y^£y€a'V.m^m^^ 



■^€W-{^/l^fy ^^M/'- 



:^ZJ^y f^^^^/^y 
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Plate 7*? 






eajf/me^/^^ 




• 9 • 



^/za/ MO^ y^f/m. 
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